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Better Farming Special Making its First Stop — Davenport 

Thru the courtesy of the Northern Pacific Railway [the Agricultural College was “placed on wheels,” and thousands of 
North Dakota farmers witnessed the Better Farming Demonstrations. See Page 14. 
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A Premium Worth Having 

This awl is one of the handiest tools about the farm. Would you like one without cost? The Regular 
Price is $1.00. 
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Insist on S-W Paints 

Should a dealer offer you a substitute paint, 
insist that he furnish you with SWP, a 
product that will be satisfactory in every 
way. You are the man who pays the bill 
and who loses if the paint goes wrong. 
Make sure of good results by using 

Sherwin-Williams Paint 

Prepared (SWP) 


It has been the standard of quality ever since 
it was first put on the market — over 40 years ago. 
Pure ingredients obtained from their mines and 
manufacturing plants and used in their paints, 
have safeguarded this quality. Protect your in- 
terests and your property with SWP. 

On sale 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 


in every 
town. 


897 Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, 

Montreal, London, Eng. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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A Horseless Farm 

How an Automobile Farmer began on a Montana Prairie A. Concrete Case 

wbicb Illustrates tbe Rapidity witb wbicb tbe Grain Growing Possibilities 
of tbe Montana StocK Range are being Realized 



Front View of a Modern Farm Engine and its attendant accoutrements. 


N EAR the little town of Ellendale, 
N . D. , two young men had grown 
up from boyhood, first on their 
father’s farm and, later, tilling 
their own land ; the younger brother devo- 
ting his time especially to raising the best 
horses in the country and the elder broth- 
er, in addition to hisfarminginterests, en- 
gaging in the farm implement business. 
This led up to the use of a steam plow on 
his farm. In theory it was the correct 
way to farm but in practice it failed to 
work successfully in that district. Dur- 
ing the spring months when the steam 
plow was needed, the little swales were 
too soft and miry for the engine to cross, 
and the dream of this young Dakota 
farmer for a horseless ranch could not 


then be realized. Having an equipment 
representing a cost of five or six thous- 
and dollars and only being able to use it 
during a portion of the year, caused him 
to look* for a ranch where he could make 
better use of his machinery. Late last 
fall he came to Montana and finally se- 
lected two sections of railroad land four 
miles east of Terry on a bench about 
three hundred feet above the Yellow- 
stone river. This land at that time was 
priced at $15 per acre. It had been on 
the railroad company’s price list for 
about six months but the old timers 
shook their heads at the thought of buy- 
ing range lands at such an enormous 
price when they had refused time and 


again to take the land at $1.50 and $2.00 
per acre. 

This young North Dakota Farmer, 
A. J. Pehl, remarked that this land was 
either worth fifty dollars an acre for 
farming or else . it wasn’t worth over 
five dollars an acre for grazing purposes ; 
that he would bet it was farming land; 
therefore he bought at the fifteen dollar 
price. On Sunday, March 20th, he re-/ 
turned to Terry, having loaded three 
carloads of freight which were enroute 
from the North Dakota home in charge 
of his younger brother. His farming 
operations contemplated the hiring of 
three men besides himself and brother, 
and in order to be ready for work by the 
time their machinery and household 
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effects arrived by the freight train, he 
began building a house on skids in one 
of the Terry lumber yards, expecting to 
haul the house out to the prospective 
farm. Having the lumber handy and 
being in town where he could hire help, 
he built a little farm house 14x20, two 
stories high, with stairway, doors and 
windows, all complete and had it ready 
for occupancy on the following Wednes- 
day when the family moved in. That 
day the steam engine and the other two 
cars of movables arrived and were un- 
loaded. The engine steamed around to 
the lumber yard and hooked on to the 
house, much to the amusement and as- 
tonishment of the whole population of 
the little town who had been prophesy- 
ing every kind of failure for this eastern 
tenderfoot who thought he could show 
them how to build a house in town and 
haul it out in the country. The next 
morning, however, the engine started 
off with the house, hauling it off on the 
skids as tho it were a stoneboat, and it 
being occupied as tho it were on its per- 
manent foundation. At noon dinner 
was ready in the house, the engine 
stopped and all hands had dinner at 
home. After dinner the moving was 
continued and the house was landed on 
the top of the bench within one and one- 
half miles of its permanent location. At 
this point ten days were spent getting 
ready for farm work. The other two 
cars of machinery, livestock and house- 
hold goods were taken out, lumber was 
hauled and a barn built for the six 
horses which had been brought along, a 
water tank was constructed and a gaso- 
line engine for pumping was set up at the 
well on the N. P. Railway Co.’s demon- 
stration farm, where arrangements had 
been made for getting water while spring 
farming operations were being con- 
ducted. After the barn was built it too. 
was hitched on behind the house and the 
engine took the house and barn together 
along the road for a mile and a. half until 
they reached home. 

Monday morning, April 4th, the real 
work of plowing and seeding began and 
Saturday noon, after five and one-half 
days of actual time spent, 165 acres of 
prairie sod ground had been broken, put 
into shape, seeded and harrowed at the 
rate of 30 acres per day, and this work 
will continue at the same rate until the 
entire acreage of 1100 acres shall have 
been seeded. 

The 32 H. P. steam engine pulls ten 
14-inch breaking plows which turn over 
twelve feet of sod. These plows are 
followed by a clod crusher of roller pat- 
tern which mashes down the sod and 
pulverizes the surface, making a most 
excellent seed bed ; this is followed by a 
l-2foot, double disc seed drill which, in 
turn, is followed by two 12-foot harrows, 
one behind the other. Thus, one trip 
over the ground with this kind of an out- 


fit breaks the sod, pulverizes it, seeds it 
and harrows it twice leaving the surface 
in ideal condition for the retention of 
moisture. At the end of a week the 
first seeding had sprouted and was com- 
ing out of the ground. 

As soon as the 1100 acres of land shall 
have been plowed and seeded the next 
work will be to fence it, then a well will 
be drilled and this ranch will be a fully 
developed wheat farm within sixty days 
from beginning of operations. 200 
acres are being seeded to oats, the re- 
mainder to flax. 

The labor employment on this farm 
consists of two men with the plowing 
and seeding outfit, one man to haul coal 
and water for the engine and household 
use. The fourth man has been hauling 
seed grain from town until recently his 
wife, who was doing the cooking, was 
taken down with scarlet fever evidently 
contracted on the train. The doctor 
notified Mr. Pehl that the scarlet fever 
patient must be removed or the entire 
house would be quarantined. This, of 
course, would mean a cessation of the 
farm development and something had to 
be done. A hasty trip to town failed to 
secure any house there that could be 
used for a scarlet fever tenant. In this 
emergency a little farm house within 
two miles of the Pehl ranch, not being 
occupied at that time by the owner, was 
thought to be the most available way out 
of the predicament. It was suggested 
that the patient be moved over to the 
house, but Mr. Pehl jumped into his 
automobile, ran over to the little house, 
sized it up as being well enough built to 
stand being moved across the prairie, so 
that he went back to his ranch, put a 
couple of three-inch plank on his engine, 
unhooked it from his plowing outfit, 
went over to his neighbors house and 
hauled it back, placing it beside his own- 
dwelling house, and moved the fever pa- 
tient into this borrowed house. All of 
this from the time the doctor pronounced 
the case to be scarlet fever, was ac- 
complished in less than three hours. 
Mr. Pehl in borrowing this house for a 
hospital sent word to the owner that he 
would either pay him for his house and 
keep it, or would have it thoroly fumi- 
gated and moved back, putting it in just 
as good condition as he took it, also, pay 
for the use of it. 

In~a new country a good many things 
are borrowed and loaned in the begin- 
ning but it is not often that a house is 
borrowed under such circumstances. 
The husband of the scarlet fever patient 
now does the cooking and takes care of 
his wife. The other teamster does the 
extra work of hauling the seed. The on- 
ly man without a steady job on this 
ranch is Mr. Pehl himself who manages 
to keep busy seeing that everything 
moves along like clockwork, without any 


hitch anywhere. He uses an automo- 
bile for making trips to town, running 
errands and doing the various things 
that are necessary to be done on a ranch 
of this kind to make everything move 
right. He also has another automobile 
which he will use after this year as a 
small truck and motor with which to 
harrow and do the heavy drudgery 
about the place. He planned to haul a 
20-foot harrow with this slow geared 
auto. It is declared now that after this 
year not a single horse will be kept on 
his farm. The plowing and harvesting 
will be done by the heavy engine, the 
lighter harrowing will be done by a low 
geared automobile and the running 
around on errands and for supplies, etc., 
will be done with an ordinary auto- 
mobile. 

The horses now used on this place 
consist of six head, the lightest one 
weighing 1600 pounds and the largest, 
being a colt coming four years old, 
weighing 2,000 pounds. 

This style of farming differs from the 
old style method where the farmer 
started in with a few dollars, in some 
cases barely enough to make his home- 
stead filing, having to work out for 
wages for a year or two and earning 
barely enough for his living and finally 
being able to get a cheap team. The 
comparison is an illustration of the 
progress that is made in every kind of 
business in this age. This particular 
story is typical of hundreds of other 
similar cases in Montana this spring but 
of the many thousand of people that are 
taking part in the development of Mon- 
tana prairies the greater majority of 
course, are the people of small means, 
starting with perhaps a few hundred 
dollars or a few thousand dollars, all of 
whom are encouraged and helped by 
such aggressive spirits as the Pehl 
brothers whose accomplishments lend 
courage to everybody in the entire com- 
munity in which they operate. 


FREE 
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Farmers Must Organize 

An. Address Delivered at St. Lcruis before tHe 

Farmers’ Union By J. H. Worst, 

N. DaK. Agri. Col. 


(Concluded) 

Co-operation Contagious 

The business became contagious. The 
commercial organizations were soon 
forced to sell out to the farmers or 
operate on the smallest possible mar- 
gin of profit. These commercial con- 
cerns no longer fixed the price of milk. 
The market for dairy products did that. 

The butter and cheese made in Hol- 
land enjoy a good reputation, especial- 
ly the latter, and aside from what is 
made on the small farms, the immense 
volume of dairy products of that coun- 
try is now manufactured almost ex- 
clusively in factories owned and directed 
by farmers. 

In imitation of this co-operative sys- 
tem, the potato growers of the peat 
districts of Groningen have erected and 
equipped more than fifty starch fac- 
tories, all of which are likewise operated 
on the basis of securing to the farm- 
er the value of his crop, less the actual 
cost of production and manufacture, 
depreciation of plant, and the small 
commission charged for superintending 
the distribution of the finished product. 
By this method, the farmer does not 
depend upon a price fixed for his pota- 
toes, but upon the market value of 
starch. He enjoys both the farmers' 
and the manufacturer’s profits, by sell- 
ing starch, instead of potatoes. 

Many other farm products are sim- 
ilarly converted into manufactured 
commodities and the net proceeds dis- 
tributed among farmers in proportion 
to the raw material each one furnishes. 

The reason assigned for establishing 
these co-operative organizations is the 
thing I wish to emphasize. Said they: 
“After paying rent” — for most farmers 
there are renters, “there was not suffi- 
cient margin left to live on if we gave 
a considerable portion as profit to mid- 
dlemen or manufacturers. We simply 
had to eliminate them and learn to at- 
tend to our own business. When capi- 
talists purchased our crops, we had no 
means of knowing what they were real- 
ly worth. Now we know that we get 
all that is coming to us.” 

The Business View 

If necessity compels the Holland 
farmer to become a manufacturer in 
order to obtain what the consumer pays 
for his product, less the cost of manu- 
facture — and to do this he had to dis- 
pense with those who formerly exacted 
the difference between what the pro- 
ducer received and tVie consumer paid — 


it would seem opportune for the Amer- 
ican farmer to take the hint and also 
begin the work of eliminating un- 
necessary agencies. This does not imply 
that in many instances the American 
farmer should turn manufacturer, but 
nevertheless l^e has the opportunity, 
thru co-operation, in many instances 
to shorten the distance between his 
farm and his customers — to remove 
many obstructions that have been 
erected between the producer and the 
consumer. 

There has grown up between the 
producer and consumer a big crowd, 
n?L all of whom are useful or indis- 
pensible. Too frequently they mani- 
pulate the markets for their own pro- 
fits. Whether they depress the price 
of farm products or increase their cost 
to the consumer, or play both strings 
at once, is immaterial to them. Their 
graft runs readily into the millions and 
is a menace both to producer and con- 
sumer. Any system or organization 
that will eliminate the uninvited por- 
tion of this crowd and bring producer 
and consumer into close relationship, 
will benefit the whole country. The 
millions that annually go into the cof- 
fers of these gamblers justly should be 
saved — partly by the farmer and partly 
by the consumer — and thus make farm- 
ing more profitable and living less cost- 

iy- 

A Business Proposition 

As farmers and consumers are chief- 
ly interested in this game, and as they 
are numerically strong enough to con- 
trol it, it would seem but a fair pro- 
position for them to do so. The mere 
fact that it is a large and complex 
business proposition should not deter 
them. The farmer must learn to do 
business. He has trusted others to 
transact his business, both political 
and commercial, until his p>ower — ex- 
cept as a mere producer — is almost a 
minus quantity. 

Conflicting Interests 

In a country so large and populous, 
there are bound to be conflicting inter- 
ests. To harmonize these interests for 
the general welfare is worthy of the 
best efforts of American statesmen. As 
all business enterprises are more or 
less selfish in character, and as they, 
in general, are highly organized for 
offensive and defensive purposes, the 
agricultural interests of necessity also 
must be protected by systematic or- 
ganization or remain the victim of their 
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own lack of co-operation. To accom- 
plish its purpose, farmers must exer- 
cise discretion and distinguish between 
purely political and business issues. 
When necessary, they must create is- 
sues and stand unitedly for their pro- 
per settlement. 

Farmers, therefore, should participate 
somewhat unitedly in the affairs of 
government, both state and national, 
and to the extent of their numerical 
strength, protect their financial in- 
vestment and the interests of the open 
country. A vocation that annually 
creates more than $8,000,000,000 of the 
country’s wealth should have a ma- 
terial influence in shaping the laws and 
economic policies of the government. 

Such vast interests cannot be safely, 
or at least should not be wholly en- 
trusted to proxy management. Every 
interest of any importance must per- 
sonally fight its own battles if it would 
enjoy what legitimately belongs to it. * 
This requires intelligent, aggressive, 
united action. I here make no sugges- 
tion in favor of promoting any unfair 
advantage. I refer to natural right, — 
to what is just and equitable. 

No class in America today is more 
vitally interested in the “square deal,” 
than farmers. No class enjoys a bet- 
ter opportunity to enforce the “square 
deal,” with less suspicion of selfish- 
ness or mercenary motive. And yet no 
class in proportion to numerical strength 
or financial interest is so utterly power- 
less — so completely at the mercy of 
predatory influences. 

Fortunes Accumulated Unjustly 

The accumulation of vast fortunes 
by undergrading grain and otherwise 
speculating in agricultural products, in 
watering stocks, adulterating, or false- 
ly labeling goods, and in giving short 
weight or scant measure is not only a 
menace to the public welfare but near 
approach to robbery, practiced openly 
and ofttimes defiantly against the whole 
people. The extreme difficulty of se- 
curing even a measure of protection to 
the consuming public by legislative 
bodies should be sufficient proof of the 
dangerous power of such conscienceless 
combinations of wealth. And yet the 
farmers of the nation, by united action, 
could stand congress on its head at any 
election. 

Whatever business or economic re- 
forms are necessary, therefore, must 
be initiated and emphasized by those 
industrial classes who, by nature of 
their vocation, cannot so readily profit 
by unfair methods, but who are first 
to suffer on their account. 

On general principles, the concentra- 
tion of vast wealth in few hands and 
the power that may result from the 
use of such wealth, especially when not 
honestly accumulated cannot be esti- 
mated ; for it is safe to presume that no 
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better ethics will be exercised in its 
use or final distribution than was ex- 
ercised in its accumulation. 

Farmers by united action, have the 
power, hence the opportunity, to cure 
these and many other economic evils, 
at least to direct the forces that breed 
them into less harmful channels. The 
methods employed in amassing inordi- 
nate fortunes, in too many instances, 
assumes the dignity of a moral issue 
and as such the remedy cannot with 
safety be relegated wholly to profes- 
sional politicians. Neither should the 
power to make and execute the laws 
of the country be delegated too large- 
ly to a profession that by common con- 
sent loses neither caste nor’honor when 


defending corruption and criminality 
by every subterfuge and technicality 
that ingenuity can devise. 

I am aware that it is highly im- 
proper to array class against class, or 
to create class prejudice. We have all 
been voluminously instructed on this 
point by the men whose patriotism is 
second only to their desire for political 
office. Farmers, however, in participat- 
ing more personally and more unitedly 
in governmental affairs, can best serve 
the general welfare, for their interests 
cannot easily run counter to the public 
weal or endanger the principles of 
democracy. They must exercise the 
discretion, however, of choosing their 
representatives, even should their choice 
quite frequently fall upon men neither 
seeking office nor willing to spend a for- 
tune to secure one. 

Business and vocational integrity and 


a just appreciation of the needs of all 
other legitimate business enterprises, 
however large, if they are honestly 
conducted, should take precedence over 
merely partisan victories. 

National Organisation 
An organization, national in scope, 
would not be an over-ambitious scheme 
for the purpose of unifying the influ- 
ence and safeguarding the interests of 
a vocation of such vast importance to 
the whole country. Subsidiary to a na- 
tional organization — state county and 
local organizations could readily be 
provided for, but sufficiently varied in 
character and flexible irf purpose, to 
meet the agricultural needs of every 
section of the union. The tobacco 


grower, the cotton planter the breeders 
of livestock, and those engaged in 
wheat, corn, sugar, vegetable or fruit 
culture, tho differing widely in agri- 
cultural methods that must be em- 
ployed and market conditions that 
must be fostered, yet fundamentally 
their interests are mutual. All suffer 
more or less because the far end of 
their business is regulated for them 
and their profits absorbed at the pleas- 
ure of unsympathetic operators. The 
farmer’s profit, measured by profits ex- 
acted by those operating beyond the 
farm is seldom, if ever, so large in 
proportion to the capital he has in- 
vested, the labor he performs and the 
risk he assumes, as theirs and rarely 
as certain. 

Some of the specialized divisions of 
agriculture have already perfected sys- 
tems of distribution which have proved 


highly gratifying, and their success 
should blaze the way to broader ef- 
forts in other, but not less important 
divisions of agriculture. 

The Grange, the American Society of 
Equity, The Farmers’ Educational Co- 
operative Union of America, the Far 
ers’ National Congress and numerous 
other organizations for social, educa- 
tional or protective purposes have been 
effected in different parts of the coun- 
try, but they are so unrelated to each 
other, save perhaps in sympathy, that 
no real effective agricultural brother- 
hood, embracing all farmers, can be 
said to exist. Neither has the business 
of agriculture, save in a few instances, 
been carried far enough to reach the 
consumer, or even to eliminate the pre- 
datory speculator. Farmers have not 
yet seen fit to manage the business 
end of their vocation — the end farthest 
removed from the soil — but where the 
margin of profit in reality, is de- 
termined. The law of supply nad de- 
mand should freely operate, but should 
not be manipulated by antagonistic or 
purely speculative interests. 

Farmers Not a Dangerous Element 

To encourage by organization, the 
sympathetic and business unity of the 
entire national agricultural interests 
would be of less significance, however, 
were it not for the fact that agricul- 
ture is the enduring basis of American 
prosperity, and that those who till the 
soil are, by nature, so constituted and 
so situated that they never can, by 
combination or otherwise, endanger the 
republic. On the other hand, they are 
now, as they always have been and al- 
ways will be, the conservators of the 
country’s most cherished principles, 
ways will be, the conservators of the 
country’s most cherished principles. 
Hence, the federation of all agricultural 
societies, the harmonious co-operation 
of all agricultural interests for the pur- 
pose of eliminating needless specula- 
tive parasites, for the insurance of 
equitable profits for the producer and 
fair prices for the consumer, will prove 
a blessing to the largest and most vital, 
yet most generally wronged, elements 
of American society. Moreover, any- 
thing short of nation-wide organiza- 
tion and co-operation will prove less 
effective, if not disappointingly barren 
of desired results. One pound of unity 
outweighs a ton of separate, discord- 
ant, independent' ounces. Capital un- 
derstands this law and profit by it, 
yet capital holds no - mortgage on it. 
Only by the federation of all agricul- 
tural societies, or the establishment of 
a general agricultural union that shall 
give direction, along broad lines to all 
educational and legislative effort neces- 
sary or intended to promote the agri- 
cultural interests, can agriculture suc- 
cessfully cope with the powers that are 
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bent upon making it the bond servant 
of their ease and extravagance. 

Many sectional organizations, operat- 
ing separately and indipendently, are 
as easily overpowered as a divided army. 
A good general always divides the op- 
position, when possible, and then pro- 
ceeds to annihilate it, section by sec- 
tion. The great agricultural industry 
is no exception. In many states, it 
stands as a helpless majority, battered 
and bruised by the men it periodically 
entrusts with its business affairs. 

United, however, agriculture is a 
giant — powerful, but just; unorganized 
it is weak, helpless, the prey of greed 
that lusts for unearned wealth. 

European Governments Co-operate 

In several European countries, not- 
ably in Germany and Belgium, the Na- 
tional Agricultural society takes charge 
of and gives direction to the business 
of agriculture. Agricultural banks are 
organized in the interest of farmers. 
They receive his deposits and loan him 
money for the distinct purpose of giv- 
ing him aid and encouragement. These 
banks also loan money for the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing enterprises 
which enable farmers jointly to prepare 
many varieties of raw material for the 
general market. The officials of the 
Agricultural society also advise farm- 
ers in matters relating to purchase and 
sale in order to secure best market for 
products, - and lowest prices for com- 
modities required for home consump- 
tion. In every possible way, the farm- 
er is safeguarded by honest laws, faith- 
fully executed, against adulterations 
and frauds and the exactions of useless 
middlemen. In short, the whole body 
of farmers constitute the Agricultural 
society, whose appointed agents trans- 
act the general business of agricul- 
ture. The governments are not only 
in sympathy with their Agricultural 
societies, but render them substantial 
assistance and co-operate with them in 
many ways. 

By pursuing somewhat similar meth- 
ods we can here, as they do there, 
make agriculture a complete business 
instead of a mere producer of raw ma- 
terial. Over there, agriculture has as- 
sumed the attitude of independence and 
self-protection. It is big with import- 
ance and responsibility and depends 
upon its organized individuality for 
success and respectability in its relation 
to the economic and industrial affairs 
of the nation. 

The products of the sqil are intend- 
ed for the ultimate consumer. The 
business of agriculture is not only to 
produce, but in many lines, it also 
would be highly profitable to deliver 
the goods to the consumer in manu- 
factured or partly manufactured form. 
For other farm products the agricul- 
tural society, thru its own agents, 


could readily ascertain the needs and 
condition of the market and give ad- 
vice to shippers that would preclude 
the possibility of glut at one period 
and scarcity at another. It could well 
afford to establish its own commission 
houses, local and terminal elevators, 
etc. 

The American Society of Equity is 
the simplest form of co-operation, per- 
haps, that has yet been devised. Bound 
together only by legitimate self-inter- 
est, with no object beyond a fair profit 
for a bushel of wheat, a pound of cot- 
tony tobacco or wool, on the exact prin- 
ciple that the hat maker fixes the price 
of his hats, the members of this society 
have demonstrated that co-operation 
among farmers is not an impossibility. 
This society is demonstrating an im- 
portant principle, but can doubtless be 
federated with other organizations that 
deal more intimately with the social 
and educational phases of rural life 
and the agricultural industry, without 
impairing its organization or purpose. 
The same, doubtless, is true of other 
organizations that at present have but 
a local or sectional significance. 

A national agricultural society or 
national agricultural union thus can 
readily accomplish a revolution in the 
economic affairs of the American farm- 
er and deliver him and the country 
from an incubus that too long has 
made a business of “reacting where 
others have strewn”. Agriculture is 
too important to occupy even a second- 
ary place in our political or industrial 
system. It is of prime importance and 
owes to itself and to the whole country 
such systematic organization and co- 
operation as may be necessary not only 
to insure its own prosperity, but the 
principles of justice and equity every- 
where. The opportunity for accom- 
plishing beneficent and far reaching 
results is here at the command of these 
assembled farmers. 


Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 


Gasoline Prices Rising. 

You can’t run a farm cngino profitably on gasoline much 
jongor. Price of gasoline going sky high. Oil Companies have 
sounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
8c to lOca gallon cheaper than gasoline. ThoAmazing "Detroit” 
ib the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coal oil) 
■ perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, 
I better than any other. Basic pnt- 
| ont. Only 8 moving parts. Comes 
complete ready to run. Wo will 
send a "Dotroik” on free trial to 
prove all claims. Runs all kinds of 
I farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, food grinders, 
washing machines. Silo fillers and 1 
electric lights. Money back anc 
■ freight paid both ways if it does 
not moot every claim that wo 
have made for it. Don’t buy till 
you got our free catalog. 2 to 24 
h.p. instock. Prices ‘stripped,” 

1 $29. 50 up. Special demonstrator 
agency price on first outfit»sold 
in each community. 2,000 satis- 
fied users. We have a stack of 
testimonials. Write quick. (521 

The Amazing “DETROIT” 

Detroit Engine Works. 385 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Missouri Farms 

Are you looking for a farm in Cen- 
tral Missouri? I have farms in wheat, 
corn and fruit belts for sale or ex- 
change. If you are interested, write 
for list and full particulars. If you 
have something to trade, send descrip- 
tion and tell me what you want. 

Write J. S. LUMPKIN, Eldon, Mo. 


Michigan Lands 

CEND for mv free, 32-page illustrated booklet 
^ and map of Dempsey Lands in Mason and 
Lake Counties, Michigan; unexcelled for general 
farming and sheep and cattle raising. Best 
and at lowest prices in Michigan. Easy terms. 

J. E. MERRITT, - Manistee, Mich. 

A Representative Wanted 

We want a live young man in every 
county in North Dakota. 

Write us for terms quick. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 
LISBON, N. D. 


BUY A FARM 

In Central Minnesota 

Prices will surprise you, good soil, water, 
markets, roads, schools, churches, neighbors 
and not least “ALWAYS A GOOD TITLE' 

Write - C. D. BAKER 

FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 

for list of 100 farms 


FARM LANDS 

FOR SALE OR 
EXCHANGE 


TVTE have several choice farms in 
the Montrose Valley for sale on 
easy terms. The railroad is 
pushing out into this territory, and it 
is only a question of time until farm 
lands will double in value. We also 
have a few farms for sale in the 
Mopse River Valley, Bottineau Coun- 
ty. For particulars write the 

Northern Investment 
Company 

Williston,. North Dakota 

0URAWL0FFERTAKES, PAGE 2 
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Modern Farm Machinery now breaks twelve feet of sod and pulverises, seeds, 
and harrows it at one eperation Engines use either coal or gasoline. 


Summer Management of Bees. 

By M. V. Facey, S\ipt. Honey and Bee Department 
Minnesota State Fair 


Altho this article has to do mostly 
with the summer management of bees 
yet I shall commence with the taking 
of bees from their winter quarters in 
spring. Unless bees are uneasy they 
should not be disturbed until the earliest 
flowers begin to appear , if they are un- 
easy I take them out as soon as they 
can take a fly. When I take my bees 
from their winter quarters I make a 
business of it until they are all out, but 
it takes several days to complete the 
work. With a smaller lot of bees in a 
single yard I would select a time when 
the next day promises to be fine and 
carry them out in the evening when too 
late or cool for the bees to fly. In the 
first case where they are carried out in 
the morning or thruout the day and 
take an immediate flight they come out 
with such a rush and are so eager for 
their flight that they scarcely mark the 
location of their own hive and so, re- 
turning after their flight, are apt to go 
into any hive, often selecting the busiest 
appearing one. This selection increases 
the activity of the colony and draws 
other bees so often the beekeeper at 
night when the bees have settled down 
will find one-half his bees in less than 
one-quarter his hives and many of his 
colonies left very weak. 

We call this “drifting”. When the 
bees are set out in the evening they be- 
come accustomed to the change of air 
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before flight ; they also warm up gradu- 
ally in the morning and thus take their 
flight more soberly and therefore, tak- 
ing the time and precaution to mark the 
locality of their own home, each bee re- 
turns unerringly there. If the weather 
should prove unfavorable during the 
next day or ior a number of days, no 
harm will result as the bees will remain 
quietly in their hive until it is again 
warm. When the bees are all out on 
their stands, cover them up snugly as 
possible and if you have a protecting 
cap, place that over them and leave 
them for about two days or as soon as 
the weather is warm enough to open the 
hive when you will examine them to as- 
certain the amount of stores they have. 
Any colony with less than eight or ten 
pounds of honey should be fed using a 
Division Board Feeder and a syrup of 
granulated sugar and water equal parts. 
This feeder can be purchased of any 
person dealing in bee supplies; it holds 
about a quart of feed and it- can be used 
without any loss of heat from the hive. 

About two weeks after placing the 
bees out, examine them again and no- 
tice if any are without brood or eggs; if 
any are they are probably queenless and 
should be united with other weak 
colonies with queens, but at this time 
you will merely set each queenless 
colony over some other one which can 
profitably use the bees, and leave them 


with no exit, except thru the lower col- 
ony or hive, for a few days when you 
will drop the frames of the upper hive, 
with their bees upon them, into the 
vacant space of the lower hive and 
when the hive is closed the work is done 
without any loss of bees or disturbance, 
whereas if you had shaken the bees into 
the lower hive they would have been 
immediately destroyed. 

You will have but little to do with 
your bees after this until their increasing 
numbers call for additional room except 
to see that they do not suffer from a lack 
of sufficient stores to carry them over 
periods when flowers may be scarce or 
the weather unfavorable. You will 
pay dearly for any stinginess or fancied 
economy in dealing out any necessary 
supplies to your bees at this time as they 
cannot raise broods very heavily with- 
out plenty of stores for all tlieir needs 
and usually they do not feel safe in start- 
ing much unless they have a few pounds 
to draw upon. Any shrinkage of the 
brood at this time will lessen to a still 
greater extent the working force when 
the honey flow arrives. If you desire a 
satisfactory crop of honey you will care- 
fully time the putting on of the supers 
or upper stories. The proper time to do 
this is when the bees first begin to stick 
little white spots of wax on the top of the 
frames. 

Production of extracted honey 

The occupancy of these supers or up- 
per stories may be greatly hastened by 
the use of two or more frames of drawn 
comb. The remainder of the frames 
may have drawn comb or full sheets of 
foundation or half sheets, or simply 
starters as you may prefer. For full 
sheets of foundation wiring of the frames 
may be necessary to prevent sagging 
when the bees commence their work up- 
on it but for one-half sheets or less no 
wiring is necessary. 

“Medium brood” is the proper grade 
of foundation to use. Custom varies as 
to the time of extracting honey; some 
beekeepers continue to tier up stories as 
the bees fill those upon the hive until the 
close of the season. Tho this plan is 
favored by many prominent beekeepers 
it is open to' many objections some of 
which I will mention. The first and 
greatest objection is that it greatly les- 
sens the crop. Bees are prompted to 
store honey instinctively to provide 
against the vicissitudes of the weather in 
summer and their needs in winter and 
early spring. In harmony with the 
lavish way in which nature provides 
against perils to its existence, bees, in 
the time of lavish supply will store great- 
ly more, if room be furnished them, than 
their natural requirements demand. 
Sometimes they continua their work until 
they have four or five stories of solidly 
capped honey on their hive; as their 
stores increase, however, their persist- 
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Greatest Strain 
on Center of Collai 
Examine these collars at 
your dealer’s. There is visible 
as well as invisible superiority about them. Leather of quality — the centre 
cut of the hide — solid leather reinforced throat — throat stuffed with 40-inch 
flailed rye straw bound with two thicknesses of leather — our patent <c Lock 
Stitch Ribbon Thong” stitching that is further sewed with stout thread to 
prevent slipping. All these speak for durability. 

Wide Bearing Surface — the pull directly on the centre of the collar — 
the distribution of strain on the draft muscles — the protection to the shoul- 
der bones — the wide liame space — all features of the Zenith Inswell. 

The Zenith Harness and Saddles are of the same 
high standard as the Collars. 

Write for Free Booklet " Collarology.” It is horse logic. 

Marshall-Wells Hdw. Co., Duluth, Spokane, Portland 

Dept. C 



ence and energy in storing it decreases. 
They have the comfortable feeling of 
being well provided for then also they 
are widely scattered in an exaggerated 
hive with their busiest work in a distant 
part. In this way the crop of honey is 
often cut down to one-half what it 
should be. A good strong colony of 
bees in a good locality, during a good 
honey flow will fill their upper stories 
with honey, ripened, and capped, in ten 
or twelve days. This honey should be 
immediately extracted and the emptied 
combs set back upon the hive. It does 
an old beekeeper good, and a novice 
either for that matter, to see the energy 
and rush with which the bees go to work 
to fill up again. On account of the im- 
petus thus given their work, the second 
extracting is always greater than the 
first and I have found by actual test 
that, if I extract one-half a yard and 
leave the other half unextracted, giving 
each lot all the space they will occupy, 
those bees I extracted from almost in- 
variably have njore honey at the second 
extracting than the unextracted ones 
and by taking the honey as soon as ready 
thruout the entire honey season, this 
habit of work is continued to the end 
and is the secret of the large -crops of 
honey which some beekeepers secure. 

When this honey is ready to take from 
the bees no time should be lost in doing 
so as every day of such neglect means a 
loss of 25 to 30 cents to the colony and 
often more ; on the other hand equal care 
must be taken not to bd carried away 
with your enthusiasm of getting and 
take the honey before it is ripened ; this 
temptation yielded too always brings 
disappointment. 

Run in the way I have above recom- 
mended. As the strength of the colony 
continues to increase a second story 
should be added and afterwards a third. 
The colony now occupies four .stories. 
When they become too large for that I 
have not found further tiering up wise 
and would recommend division. All 
supers for extracted honey should be 
added above. . 

Comb Honey 

As a rule the same condition applies 
in many things to conditions in the pro- 
duction of comb hone}'- as extracted. In 
both cases the colonies must be strong 
and the supers put on at about the time 
when the bees begin to stick little 
dabs of wax on the frames. In produc- 
ing extracted honey the upper stories 
may be either full-sized bodies or half 
stories while in producing comb-honey 
one-half stories only are used or of such 
height as to correspond with the height 
of the sections used. Formerly, sec- 
tions four and one-quarter by four and 
one-quarter inches and seven sections to 
the foot were used almost universally 
but now a section four by five inches is 
very largely used either with of without 


beeway or passage; for the beeway sec- 
tions plain separators are ttsed but for 
the no-beeway or plain sections, fence 
separators are used and the beeway is 
provided for on the separators. Of the 
above sections, the plain four by five 
sections are the nicest appearing and 
best sellers and then follows the four by 
five beew r ay section. 

“Light Super” foundation is used 
most commonly in sections — two pieces 
to each section, the upper piece reaching 
to within three-quarters or two-thirds 
of an inch of the bottom and within 
about one-eighth of an inch of either 
side, the bottom piece projecting up 
about one-quarter of an inch; used in 
this way the bees will fill the section out 
fully on all sides and the honey will be 
worth two or three cents a pound more 
than as frequently produced by the 
smaller beekeepers. Bees do not take 
as readily to a super of sections as to 
frames and to hasten their acceptance 
we use a shallow frame of drawn comb 
on either side the case of sections. They 


will commence work at once on these 
frames and pass from them to the sec- 
tions, the work being commenced will be 
continued. When the super is nearly 
finished, raise it up and place another 
below it and thus continue, being sure at 


MYERS SEWING AWL 


Many of our readers have already 
taken advantage of our special premium 
offer found on page 2 of this issue. 
This offer is liable to be withdrawn at 
any time. These awls cannot be bought 
for less than one dollar, and yet this awl 
is given as a premium for simply one 
two-year subscription or two one-year 
subscriptions. 


GROCERIES 

Buy at wholesale and save money. Write today 
for free catalog 103* GRIGGS & CO., ST. PAUL 
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all times to keep the bees at work. Re- 
move the upper super as soon as fully- 
capped; this is quite important as the 
sooner it can be taken off the whiter the 
comb will be. If left on too long the 
honey very soon begins to show travel 
stain. 

When your super of honey is ready to 
remove, place a honey-board, having a 
bee escape in it, between it and the 
colony below so as to run the bees down 
and the next day your super will be free 
from bees and ready for removal. 

Care of the Honey 

Extracted honey as soon as taken 


SOWING FLAX ON NEW LANDS 

I am receiving numerous letters re- 
questing information as to how to handle 
the work of cropping new land to flax. 

If the seed is to be placed upon spring 
breaking the point of importance is to 
break the sod as deeply as it can be con- 
veniently done and yet have the fur- 
row slices lie flat. The plowing should 
be followed immediately by a roller, 
and the corrugated roller does the best 
sort of work on new breaking, tending 
to loosen the dirt from the root masses. 
The roller should be followed by a peg- 
toothed harrow parallel with the furrow 
slices, the harrowing being done to loos- 
en up enough dirt to fill the cracks be- 
tween the furrow and to furnish dirt to 
allow the drill to cover the seed. A 
thoro diagonal harrowing will pay for 
istelf provided the harrow-teeth strike 
the furrow slices in such manner as not 
to turn them over and loosen them up. 
The seeding should then be done im- 
mediately after harrowing (not earlier 
than May 15th nor later than June 15th) . 

Run the drill crossways of the furrows. 
An' attempt should be made to have the 
drill place the seed down between one- 
half and one inch; not deeper than one 
inch nor less than one-half inch. Be- 
fore sowing careful attention should be 
given to the selection of the seed. Poor 
scaley diseased seed is what is ruining 
the crop of flax in North Dakota, and 
destroying the land for future flax pur- 
poses. Scaley and shriveled seeds are 
mostly caused by the wilt and canker 
diseases, and are sure signs of the pres- 
ence of the wilt spores. I have never 
examined any northwestern grown flax 
seed that did not show wilt spores, no 
matter how plump and bright- colored. 
This is due to the fact that the disease is 
very general, and only a few sick plants 
produce an enormous number of spores 
which rattle off of the dead straws and 
stick to the seed. 

Clean all seed thoroly so as to remove 
all sticks, dirt, chaff and scaley seeds. 
Then treat the seed with formaldehyde 


from the bees and extracted is strained 
to remove any small particles of wax 
that may be in it and should be im- 
mediately run into cans or barrels and 
stored in a dry room and if warm it is no 
objection. Cans are preferable to bar- 
rels as you run less danger from leak- 
age and the flavor is often retained bet- 
ter. 

Comb honey should be kept in a dry 
room with an even temperature and if 
quite warm all the better. 

Do not store honey in open vessels in a 
damp room as it has a great affinity for 
water and will soon spofl in such a pte.ce. 


as described in our press bulletins 3, 14 
and 23. It is absolutely essential in 
raising flax to thus treat or disinfect the 
seed. It is not difficult to do if the man 
who does it is provided with a proper 
compressed air sprayer so that he can 
throw a fine mist)'- spray upon the grain 
while it is being shoveled and raked 
over. Use 1 pound of formaldehyde to 
each 40 gallons of water and approxi- 
mately one-half gallon of the solution for 
each bushel of dry clean seed. If the 
grain is thoroly shoveled and raked 
while the spraying is being done the 
grain will be found to be evenly damp all 
over. If left piled for from one to two 
hours it will be thoroly fit to pass thru 
the drill without any difficulty. 

If the farmers of the northwest wish 
to save the flax crop they must all fol- 
low out these processes of seed treat- 
ment, or some process yet to be learned, 
and if it is not followed there will be no 
flax crop worthy of the name in the 
northwest inside of the next ten years. 


DETERIORAf ION IN WHEAT YIELDS 

In August, 1909, after some nine 
years study upon the wheat crop of 
North Dakota and the Red River Valley 
I announced that the cause of deterio- 
rated yields in the wheat crop of the 
northwest was not primarily due, as 
usually conceived, to a deteriorated ni- 
trogen condition of the soil, but rather 
to the presence of numerous root rot and 
blight producing fungi which attacked 
the crop after the same manner as the 
wilt fungi attack the flax crop. I also 
called attention to the fact that the use 
of fresh barnyard manures containing 
straw from the diseased fields, when 
spread upon the land by the manure 
spreader is a very destructive process, 
rapidly scattering the wheat diseases to 
new lands and injuring those lands for 
wheat cropping. Numerous papers 
commented upon this information which 
was given out in Press Bulletin 33, and 
in some cases not very favorably. 

Numerous experiments by culture 
methods in the green house, supple- 


menting those of our field plo.ts, are now 
so far completed as to furnish conclusive 
evidence that these first statements were 
well founded. Extensive pot experi- 
ments were planned in which 20 inches 
square of soii were used. The soil taken 
to fill these boxes was taken from old 
wheat lands which no longer raised any 
plump wheat and had had approximate- 
ly forty continuous crops. In some 
cases the soil was treated with various 
chemical disinfectants, and in some 
cases sterilized under high steam pres- 
sure. Healthy seeds, modified hot 
water treated, planted in the sterilized 
beds, produced healthy, strong, heavy 
stooling plants with good roots and un- 
derground stems. The same seed plant- 
ed in the old wheat lands which had not 
been sterilized produced feeble plants, 
the underground stems early evidencing 
decay, the cortex of their roots sluffing 
off. Shriveled seed, internally dis- 
eased, treated, produced diseased plants, 
even in well sterilized soils, but these 
grew much stronger than from the same 
seed untreated and planted in unster- 
ilized soil. In this case young roots are 
stunted or killed almost as soon as 
formed and no ^tooling occurs. 

The characteristics of the idseases are 
so definitely shown in the crop that 
photographs taken of the roots and 
stems plainly show the results of the ex- 
peri ment. All persons who have seen 
these experiments no longer question 
that the chief cause of deteriorated yield 
and shriveled seed in the old wheat 
lands of the Red River Valley is due to 
fungus infested lands and fungous in- 
fested, deteriorated seed. 

These experiments, associated with 
numerous field observations and labor- 
atory studies lay bare a real cause and a 
real reason for proper crop rotation and 
seed selection and treatment. They al- 
so prove conclusively why it is that for- 
maldehyde treatment is always bene- 
ficial, even tho there is known to be no 
smutty wheat in the seed. 

Bulletin 87, dealing with wheat and 
flax diseases in an educational manner, 
also discusses the subject of seed selec- 
tion and seed treatment and shows the 
results of breeding for disease resistance 
in flax. The following quotations from 
page 163, of that bulletin deals with 
these root rots and blights of wheat: 

‘’New studies conducted by this De- 
partment have demonstrated the fact 
that the wheat crops are quite com- 
monly attacked by three or four types 
of minute fungi not heretofore recog- 
nized as definite wheat parasites. These 
parasites not only attack the wheat 
heads and grains but gain entrance to 
the interior of the grain and bring about 
blighting and shriveling, and also live 
over in the soil after the manner char- 
acteristic of flax-wilt and flax- canker 
fungi. It is therefore important that 


Seed and Seed Treatment 

By Henry L. Bolley 
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seed treatment and rotation of crops 
be followed for exactly the same reason 
as given for the prevention of the dis- 
eases of flax. As the wheat orop is 
much more general in its distribution 
than flax it will be more difficult to gain 
as definite immediate results. 

Treatment: (1) Obtain home grown 
seed of pure variety. (2) Select the 
brightest, plumpest, and heaviest type 
of berry possible. (3) Grade this grain 
by means of a heavy wind-blast, prefer- 
ably vertical, in such manner as to 
eliminate the light weight, shriveled 
kernels. Treat the seed as recom- 
mended for smuts of wheat, either by 
the formaldehyde method or the modi- 
fied hot-water method. As these dis- 
eases of wheat often attack the grains in- 
ternally it is possible that some new 
method of seed treatment will yet sup- 
plant the ones now in common use, tho 
these are extremely efficient. (4) Sow 
the treated grain upon soil that has not 


lately been occupied by wheat. The ro- 
tation should be of such nature as to in- 
troduce one or more thoro cultivations 
of the soil, such as that necessary to de- 
velop a proper corn or potato crop. 
(5) In fertilizing with barnyard manures 
any land which is to be sown to wheat, 
use thoroly composted manure, that the 
diseases which are resident upon the 
wheat straw commonly used in animal 
bedding may be killed by the compost- 
ing process.” 

The classification and description of 
the types of fungi which are the cause of 
these wheat diseases arc in part given in 
the Annual Report of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station for 1909, and will 
be more fully given in a bulletin to be 
issued during the coming season. 

The value of these facts rests in the 
new points of view regarding the well 
known desirability of proper crop rota- 
tion, seed selection and seed treatment. 


of home making, our portion will be a 
bounteous one in health, in happiness, 
in ideals, and in material good. The 
home is the foundation of any state and 
to have real homes, the home maker 
must be taught and trained to meet 
twentieth century conditions, which are 
very different from those of yesterday. 
Then again, we have today a large fund 
of information that can be used to meet 
these conditions that a few years ago did 
not exist. 

On the first floor are located offices, 
dining room, kitchen, refrigerator room, 
food laboratories, laundry, family size 
kitchen, pautry and dining room, hos- 
pital room, lecture rooms, cloak room, 
etc. The dining room is located on the 
east side, is well lighted and commodius 
and will accommodate 400 at one time. 
The floor is hard maple and the wood 
work weathered oak. The tables are 
square and large enough for eight per- 
sons. Not only the girls that room in 
the building but any other students that 
so desire may board here. The kitchen 
is equipped in proportion and with the 
most up-to-date ranges, warming closet 
for plates, steam carving tables, large 
caldrons, tea and coffee urns, a large 
portable oven where the bread and cakes 
are baked, vegetable parers, meat slicers 
and every device which will save labor 
and increase efficiency. The refriger- 
ator room is fitted up for taking care of 
meats, vegetables, butter, milk, etc. 
The laundry will be fitted out with the 
best appliances, a power driven washing 
machine, a steam dry room, a hot man- 
gle, a sprinkler, electric irons, substan- 
tial ironing boards, stationary tubs, 
and in fact everything that makes an up- 
to-date laundry. There is also a class 
room laundry where instructions will be 
given in the best methods of washing 
clothes for the home, simple appliances 
being furnished so that the one who 
takes this course will know how to man- 
age laundry work where it has to be 
done in the home. 

The laboratories for giving instruc- 
tion in food are being very completely 
equipped. The senior laboratory is 
supplied with individual electric and 
gas stoves, and a complete equipment of 
dishes and utensils. The tables are tile- 
topped as the tile is not affected by the 
chemicals that are used in testing food 
for adulterants, purity and for food 
value. In this laboratory the food is 
tested by the students to determine the 
chemical changes that heat produces. 
Here too experiments in cost of fuel will 
be undertaken. There will be exhibits 
of different food stuffs. Here also is 
given a course in invalid cookery; what 
to cook and how to cook it. The junior 
laboratory is fitted out with maple 
topped tables, and also with individual 
gas stoves, and the most approved 
utensils. The students not only learn 


AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

By W. C. Palmer, Agr. Editor 


J. H. Worst, President of the Agri- 
cultural College, has received an In- 
vitation from Governor Vessey of South 
Dakota to deliver an address at the Con- 
servation and Development Congress 
which will meet at Pierre June 29th to 
July 1st. 

The following members oi the Y. M. 
C. A. have been elected to attend the , 
Lake Geneva conference: Roy Dynes, 
Clarence Williams, Carl Yerrington and 
Clarence Walters. 

The debators will this year be pre- 
sented with a- solid gold watch charm. 
Those to receive it are Olson, Traynor, 
and Tolwe. 

J. C. McDowell of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, formerly of the 
A. C., recently made this station a visit 
He is carrying on some work in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota and is at present 
on a tour of inspection. 

There are fifteen who have Completed 
courses in agriculture. Of these nine 
go back on the farm; two go to Sub- 
Station; three are to teach agriculture; 
one goes on the soil survey, and one into 
insurance. Three have completed the 
course in Civil Engineering; three the 
course in General Science; seven, Phar- 
macy course; four from the Economics 
Department; two, Steam Engineering. 

On Wednesday June 8th President 
Worst made an address at the laying of 
the corner stone of the new school house 
at Jamestown. 

The state educational milk and cream 
exhibit wi\\ be held at the state fair. 
Farmers and dairymen are urged to send 
in samples of milk and cream to com- 


pete for prizes. The milk will be scored 
as to flavor, sediment, butter fat, solids 
not fat, acidity, and package. The 
cream will be scored as to flavor, butter 
fat, acidity, and package. This will be 
in charge of Prof. G. L. Martin of the 
Agricultural College, Fargo, who will 
give further information to any one de- 
siring it. He will also have charge of a 
dairy cow contest to be held at the same 
time. It will be a 4 8- hour contest on 
the largest production of butter fat. 
There will be a similar dairy cow con- 
test at the Grand Forks fair, which will 
also be under the direction of Prof. 
Martin, 

O. A. Hagen, one of the A. C. stu- 
dents, has charge of the creamery at St. 
Johns, N. D. 

Prof. Waldron has landscaped the 
grounds at the Blind Asylum at Bath- 
gate. 

NEW DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING] 

The most imposing building on the 
Agricultural College Campus is the new 
Domestic Science building. With its 
165 feet of front, its three stories in 
height, its press brick exterior, its com- 
manding location, all attract one’s at- 
tention on approaching the grounds. 
It is named ? ‘Ceres” after the Goddess of 
Grains, of Abundant Harvests, of Plen- 
ty. The state is agricultural, the col- 
lege takes up agriculture, and the girls 
are the daughters of agriculture, so 
could name be more appropriate? With 
our girls who are to be our wives and 
mothers trained in the science and art 
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about food, their selection and prepar- 
ation, but they have to select and pre- 
pare different kinds of food and learn 
how to use the most approved utensils 
and methods; thus learning to save 
work by the use of appliances and con- 
venient arrangement. A third labor- 
atory is equipped as a model for small 
village schools and it is intended to show 
what can be done for a small amount of 
money. 

The hospital room is fitted out simple 
but sufficiently, and in a way that can 
be provided in a home in case of sick- 
ness. It will be in charge of a trained 
nurse who will give instruction in home 
nursing, hygiene and sanitation, so 
that in case of sickness in the'homethe 
student who has had his course will 
now [know [ how to work to the best ad- 
vantage to all concerned. The nurse 
will teach the girls how to apply band- 
ages, to use clinic thermometer, to make 
a bed under a helpless patient, in fact 
how to handle the ordinary cases of the 
home. The value of such training is 
second only to the training which en- 
ables a woman to keep her family well 
by proper food and nutrition. Here 
too the girls may consult the nurse, who 
having been superintendent of nurses in 
a large hospital, is fully prepared and 
competent to advise. 

The family sized kitchen, pantry and 
dining room are of special interest as 
here the students will be required to buy 
food, prepare it and serve meals, and to 
do it economically and according to the 
principles of good nutrition. This is in- 


tended to be self supporting. In a 
practical and economical way it will 
doubtless be one of the most important 
phases of the w'ork, as it will not only 
give training in actual marketing but 
also in using left-overs. Four juniors 
will have it in charge for a month when 
it will be turned over to four other 
juniors and so on during the year. The 
kitchen will be provided with a coal and 
a gas stove. The table will be in the 
center of the floor, everything being 
arranged for convenience and for saving 
work. 

The food lecture room will be provid- 
ed with demonstration table, gas and 
electric stove and oven and the* different 
utensils so that the processes involved 
and the methods of cooking and baking 
can be demonstrated while, the lecture 
is going on. A stereopticon is also pro- 
vided. 

On the second floor are the sewing 
rooms, one for dressmaking and two 
others for general sewing. Tables and 
machines are provided. Instruction 
will be given in the selection of cloth, in 
the taking of measures, in the cutting of 
cloth and sewing it into garments. 
Here too is a comfortable rest room for 
the use of girls rooming away from the 
dormitory. The two rooms at the head 
of the stairs are set aside for the ma- 
tron’s use. In the southeast corner are 
three parlors. The rest of this floor is 
given up to rooms, which have been 
fitted up for the girls who live at the 
school. Each room will accommodate 
two. It has two windows, two closets, 


electric lights, two single beds, study 
table, dresser, chairs, book shelves, etc. 

The third floor is given up to rooms 
for students, making fifty-five rooms in 
all. 

The gymnasium, 42 feet by 6G feet, is 
located on the fourth floor. It is large 
and w'ell lighted. The shower baths are 
in the room adjoining the gymnasium. 
The trunk room is also on this floor. 
The trunks and baggage will be taken in- 
to the basement and carried to the dif- 
ferent floors by the elevator. 

The building is finished in dark 
weathered oak. Thermostats are placed 
in all rooms so that a constant tem- 
perature will be provided automatically. 
A fan ventilation system driven by 
electric motors is installed. A good 
system of fire escapes has been provided 
with automatic fire alarms so that should 
a fire start, of which there is small 
probability, the opening of any window 
leading to a fire escape will ring the fire 
alarms all over the building. Fire drills 
will be under the direction of the physic- 
al training director, as this will reduce 
danger to a minimum. Three stand 
pipes have been installed as a fire pro- 
tection. A vacuum cleaning system is 
built in and connections can be made on 
any floor and convenient to any room. 
Soft water is provided for those who de- 
sire it. 

The outside of the building is faced 
with Hebron pressed brick. Hancock 
Bros., architects, drew up the plans, 
while T. F. Powers & Co. put up the 
structure. The Fargo Plumbing & 


Graders are at V/orK 

On the C. N. cut-off, Fargo-New Rockford-Minot, which will 
pass about 13 miles south of here. ^GRADERS ARE ALSO 

AT WORK on the Soo’s new cut-off, Drake-Devils Lake-Med- 
ford, which will pass about 8 miles north of here. ^Andjust 
this week surveyors are at work on a line to extend this Esmond 
branch, presumably to Towner. All THREE new lines will 
run clear across southern Pierce County, which heretofore has 
had rather inadequate railroad facilities. 

THinK of Effect on Farm Land Values THere! 

Seven grain elevators at Esmond, N. D. Proof of the wheat-producing powers of the vicinity. One million 
bushels of gram marketed annually, in this 8-year-old town. Tributary to Esmond is to be found the cheapest good 
land in the state of North Dakota.' Watch rapid increase of values and prices of farm lands here, when Great North- 
ern cut-off, Fargo to Minot, via New Rockford, is built, as expected, in 1910. Choice improved and unimproved farm 
lands for sale. For prices and particulars write 

STYLES & KOFFEL, Esmond, North Dakota 
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Heating Company have had the plumb- 
ing and lighting of the building. Mr. 
G. L. Tibert, Supt. of Construction, has 
looked after the building for the college, 
and Miss Jessie M. Hoover, Dean of 
Women and Prof, of Home Economics, 
has seen to having the building meet the 
needs of the young women. Together 


The Division of Farm Management 
is making a careful study of the work of 
the most successful farmers in North 
Dakota, and it may be of interest to the 
readers of the North Dakota Farmer if 
we occasionally publish in its columns 
brief accounts of some of this work. 
For some time our wide-awake farmers 
have been asking themselves if some 
simple rotation of crops would not bring 
in greater financial returns than the one 
crop system. As we travel over the 
state it is pleasing to note the interest 
that is started in the production of 
clover, alfalfa, corn, and potatoes. 
These crops are showing their effects in 
larger yields of wheat, and they are 
gradually bringing in livestock which 
will eventually solve many of our prob- 
lems of soil fertility. 

Recently I had the pleasure of visiting 
the country around Casselton, and of 
meeting some of the best farmers of Cass 
County. The soil around Casselton is a 
rich black loam, capable of giving heavy 
yields of practically any crop adapted to 
this climate. In this region is located 
the famous Dalrymple farm, and it is 
near here that H. A. Button, C. M. 
Taylor, and others are so successfully 
growing clover seed. 

The Taylor farm consists of 320 acres 
of rich prairie soil, which is kept in a high 
state of cultivation. On this farm the 
livestock industry is not entirely neglec- 
ted, but it is in the production of clover 
that Mr. Taylor is making such a marked 
success. He has now fairly settled on a 
four-year rotation consisting of clover 
and timothy the first year, and small 
grain the other three. It would per- 
haps be more profitable in the end to 
change to a five-year rotation, and fol- 
low the clover with corn, but this would 
mean more livestock, and consequently 
more labor. 

The clover and timothy are seeded 
with spring wheat as a nurse crop, at 
the rate of 4 pounds of clover seed and 
4 quarts of timothy seed per acre. The 
last year’? seeding of clover is hardly' 
thick enough, and it would perhaps be 
better to sow a little more clover seed, 
but it is surprising that we can get so 


they have produced a building which is a 
monument to North Dakota’s good 
judgment in providing so fine a home in 
which to train the girls who are to be the 
wives and mothers of North Dakota 
homes, the best guarantee of North Da- 
kota’s future. 


good a stand of clover in this section 
with so little seed. On an adjoining 
field the clover was sown at the rate of 
8 pounds per acre, and it is really thicker 
than is necessary. Around Larimore, 
6 pounds of clover seed per acre is giving 
excellent results. The clover and timo- 
thy are both sown broadcast and cov- 
ered lightly with a peg-tooth harrow. 
On the heavier soils of the Red River 
Valley care must be taken not to cover 
small seeds of any kind with too great a 
thickness of soil. 

For the past four years Mr. Taylor 
has grown about seventy acres of medi- 
um red clover each year, and has taken a 
crop of hay and one of seed every year. 
The first crop, which is cut for hay, has 
given an average yield of two tons of 
good clover and timothy hay per acre, 
and the second crop has averaged about 
three bushels of clover seed per acre. 
The seed crop has been greatly increased 
by top dressing with manure as soon as 
the hay crop is removed. It has been 
found necessary to remove the hay 
early and to do it rapidly on account of 
the shortness of our summers. The idea 
seems to be prevalent that the seasons 
in North Dakota are too short for the 
double crop, and this may be true some 
years;. but Mr. Taylor is not the only 
farmer who reports success in this line. 
In case hay is not wanted, it may be 
possible to increase the yield of clover 
seed by pasturing in the early part of the 
summer or by clipping back. In this 
case a heavy yield of seed should be ob- 
tained. 

Up to the present, there has been no 
clover huller in this part of the country, 
and the clover seed has been thrashed in 
an ordinary thrashing machine at an 
estimated loss of thirty per cent of ttie 
seed. Mr. Taylor has recently ordered a 
clover huller, and judging from the 
amount of clover that is being seeded 
this year, there is going to be plenty of 
work to warrant the purchase of the 
machine. 

The clover seed was all sold around 
home this year at the rate of ten dollars 
per bushel, which is quite a little above 
the market price. The market price, 


however, has kept close, to eight dollars 
per bushel thruout the year, and at this 
price the seed would have brought in 
about twenty-four dollars per acre, and 
the hay crop would easily bring the value 
of the total crop for the year to forty 
dollars per acre. Counting the clover 
seed only, the crop compares well with 
almost any crop we can grow in this 
section, but it is not the money value of 
the clover crop that counts for the most 
after all. The high yields of wheat ob- 
tained during the three succeeding years 
show that the clover has left the soil in 
fine condition for small grain. The first 
year after clover and timothy, the wheat 
has given an average yield of about 26 
bushels, the second year about 22, and 
the third year close to 18 bushels per 
acre, which makes an average of about 
22 bushels per acre. As 10 bushels per 
acre will about pay expenses, including 
interest on the investment, this leaves a 
good net profit. 

While timothy does not enrich the soil 
from the chemical standpoint, it adds 
considerably to the hay crop, and it 
forms a dense sod that keeps the soil 
from drifting during the years when it 
is in wheat. The humus formed from 
the clover and timothy roots and from 
the top dressing of manure, puts the soil 
in fine physical condition, and aids ma- 
terially in conserving the moisture in dry 
years. Nearly every winter, Mr. Tay- 
lor feeds some steers on the place, and he 
is raising a number of colts. This en- 
ables him to feed much of the hay on the 
place, and by making the top dressing as 
thin as possible with the manure spread- 
er, he is able to dot press a large part of 
the clover field. 

With this system of cropping, the time 
will eventually come when the soil will 
run low in phosphoric acid, but for the 
present commercial fertilisers are prob- 
ably not needed, and the feeding of the 
hay and some of the grain on the place 
will maintain a high degree of fertility 
for years to come. While this is true of 
the richer soils of the state, the farmer 
who has lighter soil Will need to give 
closer attention to those systems of 
farming that are better adapted to the 
maintenance of soil fertility. The Da- 
kotas are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of small grain, and as the selling of 
wheat, oats, and barley from the farm 
means the selling of large quantities of 
soil fertility, we must safeguard our 
soils in every way that we can. 

Theoretically, the four year rotation 
discussed in this article is not ideal, but 
it appears to be a money maker, and it is 
away ahead in every way of the old 
system of growing wheat continuously', 
and it is some distance ahead of the 
system of summer fallowing every 
fourth year. We may not always find 
it possible to grow a crop of hay and a 
crop of seed, but we can certainly grow 


Cropping Systems 

By J. C. McDowell, Assistant Agriculturist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, WauKesha, Wis. 
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one or the other, and it appears that we 
can at least get heavy yields of one or 
the other. For seed only, no timothy 
need be sown, but it will usually be 
found advisable to sow some timothy on 


The Northern Pacific “Better Farm- 
ing” special marks an era in agricultural 
education. Railroads and Agricultural 
Colleges have cooperated before in run- 
ning trains that have taken up some 
special topic, as good roads, better seed, 
dairying, etc. This is the first time that 
an attempt has been made to represent 
all the activities of the farm so that the 
train, as it progresses over the state, has 
carried the message to every member of 
the family. It has considered the home, 
the fields, the stock, protection for the 
home by planting trees, and books for 
the home. 

The originators of this new kind of a 
train have been justified as large audi- 
ences have met the train and most of the 
towns made a regular holiday, decorat- 
ing their towns with banners and flags 
and meeting the train with brass bands. 
The time spent at each town has been 
changed, instead of staying forty-five 
minutes or an hour the stops have been 
made from three to four hours. One 
hour has usually been spent in some hall 
where lectures have been given on sub- 
jects especially relating to that locality, 
and the rest of the time spent in going 
thru the cars and viewing the exhibits 
where the one in charge would be ex- 
plaining and lecturing as the people pass 
thru. Where the crowds were not too 
large enough would be admitted to fill 
the car and hold a few minutes until a 
lecture or demonstration could be given 
when they would be allowed to pass on 
to the next car. In many places the at- 
tendance was so large that they had to 
be allowed to move freefy from car to car 
in order to give all a chance to view the 
exhibits. Where, the attendance was 
large those who could not gain admission 
to the cars were given an open air lec- 
ture. 

1 Great interest was shown in the home 
economics car where there were exhibits 
of food and demonstrations as to the 
food value of different food products. 
There was the fireless cooker and the 
fireless baker that work while you sleep. 
There was the exhibit of mechanical ap- 
pliances for the home, a model steam 
heating plant complete with boiler, radi- 
ators, pressure gauge, safety valve, 

x which show what a simple thing the 
steam heating plant is. Another shows 
a hot water plant, another one illus- 
trates how to wire electric bells and 
annunciators. Apparatus are shown for 
testing electric lights and different meth- 


account of its value in forming a sod. 
Timothy seed is not expensive, and 
there is no additional cost in labor when 
both are sown at the same time. 


ods of using gas. These models are used 
in giving instruction to thes tudents in 
home economics at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and they makeit very plain as to how 
these things work and how they should 
be handled. The North Dakota farm- 
er and his wife can afford all these con- 
veniences and will be glad to ha vet hem. 

Lt might also be said that there is a 
peculiar condition in North Dakota as 
well as in all the newer states, and that is 
this, that the people have come here 
from all sections, many of whom were 
not farmers and knew little or nothing 
about farming, yet such has been the 
fertility of the soil and the character of 
the climate that they have been able to 
raise big crops with the very crudest 
methods, but now as the price of land is 
increasing and as they are beginning to 
realize that there is a science of agricul- 
ture as well as of managing the home, 
they are anxious to learn. In fact, one 
often times hears the statement from 
the college and station workers that the 
North Dakota people are so ready to 
take up new methods that they have to 
be a little conservative about advocating 
them, whereas in the old states it is hard 
to get the farmers to adopt and put into 
practice the things that the stations 
work out. 

This car also contains an exhibit of 
dresses and articles of that nature made 
by the students of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. This was a very instructive ex- 
hibit. Miss Hoover, who is in charge of 
this car, was kept busy from the time the 
car entered a town until it left. It 
seems that the interest in this line of 
work was unequalled and it certainly in- 
dicates that a good deal of attention 
needs to be given to it in the Farmers’ 
Institute and Extension work. 

This car also contains several travel- 
ing libraries. Dr. Max Batt, a member 
of the state library commission, ex- 
plained that these libraries can be se- 
cured by any community free of charge 
and that they can be exchanged for new 
ones whenever the)'- desire. 

The exhibits of trees, fruit and orna- 
mental shrubs also relate to the home. 
The trees to furnish protection, the fruit 
for food and the ornamental shrubs for 
beauty. Such trees as the elm, hack- 
berry, birch, Colorado blue spruce, ash, 
bull pine were shown on the train and 
recommended as being valuable for 
North Dakota conditions. An interest- 
ing exhibit here was a box filled with 


soil in which were placed willow cuttings 
in the way they should be planted, that 
is at an angle so as to allow the soil to 
pack around them. Prof. Waldron was 
kept busy answering questions and giv- 
ing information as to the best methods 
to plant and how to care for trees so as to 
secure the best results. 

Supt. Hoverstad in his talk stated 
that grain growing had been the great 
industry of the state and that it would 
necessarily continue to be such, and that 
every effort should be put forth to in- 
crease the yields. In this connection it 
was interesting to note the explanations 
concerning them made b}^ Prof. Bolley, 
who discovered the nature of flax wilt 
and presented measures against it. 
He stated that to guard against flax 
wilt it was necessary to sow only plump 
bright colored seed and to treat it with 
a formaldehyde solution. Shriveled or 
discolored seed would be apt to contain 
the spores of the disease, while the 
plump bright colored seed would con- 
tain none, but might have them on the 
outside where they could be killed by 
treating with a formaldehyde solution. 
He stated that there were also diseases 
of wheat a good deal similar to the flax 
wilt and that the way to keep them out 
was to sow only plump bright colored 
seed and treat it, in fact the process is a 
good deal the same for wheat as for flax. 
There was also an exhibit of the pure 
seed department in which were shown 
samples of weed seeds and also samples 
of different seeds containing weeds as 
they are bought on the market. Sam- 
ples of weeds were also shown which 
will enable one to identify the weeds as 
they occur in the fields. In this same 
car were exhibits of corn and clover. 
The samples of corn were grown in 
North Dakota and many of those who 
saw them could scarcely believe that 
such large corn could be raised in this 
state. This is a very important fact as 
corn is one of the crops that is needed 
to make a good rotation in that it kills 
weeds, saves moisture and the cultiva- 
tion given it seems to have a very good 
effect on the soil. Samples were also 
shown of clover and alfalfa with their 
roots, all preserved in a liquid solution 
so that the nodules were plainly shown. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
these two plants must have these nod- 
ules in order to do well. Diagrams were 
also shown how to lay out the farm into 
a series of plots the most advantageous 
for a rotation of crops. A great many 
questions were asked concerning this 
and several farmers were helped to lay 
out a rotation that would help to fit their 
farm and local conditions. A rack for 
drying corn proved of great interest. 
A box for testing seed corn, each ear by 
itself, was also shown. Professors 
Randlett and Doneghue were kept busy 
answering questions and giving in- 
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formation as to how to grow corn, clover 
and alfalfa. It is interesting in this 
connection to know the yield secured at 
the Dickinson Sub-station last year. 
Wheat went up to 42j/£, oats, 88}4, po- 
tatoes 334^ bushels. This will give a 
good idea of the possibilities of this 
country and what can be acconrplished 
by rotation, as these yields were all se- 
cured on land that had grown corn the 
year previous. 

The second cair in interest seemed to 
' be the one containing the dairy exhibit 
which is certainly a very good indica- 
tion of the fact that the North Dakota 
farmer is interested in something else be- 
sides grain farming. The silos were a 
great center of attraction and many slios 
will be built in the near future. The 
North Dakota farmer seemed to be very 
quick to recognize the value of the silo 
in handling stock. The milking ma- 
chine was another object of great in- 
terest, as it removes the last barrier that 
has stood in the way of dairying. Labor 
is scarce in this state, and the farmers 
have gotten into the habit of doing ev- 
erything with the machine and now that 
they can milk cows with a gasoline en- 
gine they will go into dairying with the 
same energy which they have put into 
their grain growing. The Babcock test 
scales, can washing ..machine and other 
articles of interest were included in this 
exhibit. Prof. Martin was kept busy 
lecturing and answering questions con- 
cerning the milking machine, the silo and 
the tester. 

The interest in poultry is also growing, 
in fact quite a number are turning their 
attention to this as they are learning 
the peculiar fitness of the conditions in 
this state for this line of industry. Prof. 
Dynes has provided a model poultry 
house, incubator, brooders and a good 
many other things that are necessary for 
the poultry men. 

One car was devoted to farm ma- 
chinery. The exhibit took up prin- 
cipally soil working machines, as plows, 
discs, harrows, drills, cultivators, corn 
planter, potato planter, and Mr. Brown 
gave demonstrations and talks on this 
exhibit. He devoted most of his time 
to the plow, which he considers one of 
hte most important tools, even if it is 
simple; in fact he brought out a great 
many points concerning its use and how 
to manage it so as to make it do the best 
work in the easiest way. 

At the present writing the train has 
covered about two-thirds of its itinerary. 
Large audiences have been the rule. 
Lisbon, Maddock, Sheyenne, Sykeston 
and Goodrich have each had over a 
thousand visiting the train. Altogether 
the number who will take advantage of 
this opportunity will be very large. The 
railroad officials as well as the members 
of the Agricultural College and Farmers’ 
Institute are very much gratified at the 


good results of this new plan of a demon- 
stration train. It reaches all classes. 
It is enough out of the ordinary so that 
those who might not commonly attend a 
Farmers’ Institute or take an interess in 
agricultural literature will come and 
learn that there is a great deal to farm- 
ing and the bringing of the actual dem- 
onstrations within driving idstance of 
the farmer where he could view it and 
hear the demonstrations and explana- 
tions is going to prove of vast value not 
only for the information that he would 
get but from the fact that he learns that 
there is a science of agriculture, that 
there is a best way of doing things. In 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE 

By W. G. C. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
June 9th to 11th, was held at University 
City, Mo., the first annual convention of 
the American Woman’s League. This 
convention, which numbered about 
0,000 members, representing every state 
in the Union, was entertained by the 
Lewis Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Woman’s National Daily. 

The American Woman’s League now 
consists of 75,000 members, and by the 
time this magazine reaches its readers 
the membership of the Founder’s 
Chapter will probably have reached- 
100 , 000 . 

Associated with the American Wo- 
man’s League are 107 magazines, of 
which the North Dakota Farmer is one. 
These 107 magazines have been desig- 
nated as “Class A” publications. So 
hearty has been the support accorded 
this publication by the League members, 
that from nearly every state in the 
Union have subscriptions been received 
during the past few months. 

It was the pleasure of the writer to be 
present at the convention held at Uni- 
versity City. There we witnessed the 
largest press in the world turn out the 
National Daily at the rate of 8,000 
copies per minute. There we ex- 
amined the first building erected at a 
cost of $125,000 by the People’s Uni- 
versity, which is under the management 
of the American Woman’s League. 
There we witnessed the most enthusi- 
astic throng that was ever assembled in 
convention, and the devotion shown to 
Pres. E. G. Lewis, the founder of the 
American Woman’s League. 

We have implicit faith in the manage- 
ment of the League and its founder. 
We urge the readers of this paper to 
make inquiries regarding the A. W. L. 
and join the many enthusiastic North 
Dakotans who have already become 
members. Inquiries addressed to The 
American Woman’s League, University 
City, Mo., will receive prompt attention. 


the words of Willard, Development Agen 
the words of Willard, Development 
Agent of the Road, “The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad became the draymen to 
take the Agricultural College to the peo- 
ple as they wanted that the good work 
that was being done by the Agricultural 
College and the Farmers’ Institute 
should be brought to the people and 
and they deemed that this would be the 
most expedient way for reaching a large 
number of farmers along their line.” 
Judging from the satisfaction that all 
concerned seemed to have it will be to 
predict that other trains of the same 
nature will be run in the near future. 


4 In behalf of the Chapters of Kansas 
and of Jonesburg, Mo., Miss Mildred S. 
McFaden, in presenting to Mr. Lewis a 
loving cup, recited the following original 
poem, which expresses the attitude of 
the members of the League toward E. G. 
Lewis, its founder: 

A DREAMER AND HIS DREAM 
To E. G. Lewis 

In Columbia’s fairest valley, 

Melted close against the heart 
Of a busy, bustling city, 

A proud commercial mart, 

There springs another city, 

Too beautiful it seems 
For mortals to inhabit — 

A city built of dreams. 

Above that realm so sunny, 

Bend skies of softest blue, 

The landscape is resplendent 

With erstwhile dreams come true. 
And we fancy that one castle 
Which stands so stately there 
Had its being in the cloudrifts 
“A castle in the air!” 

The Dreamer still is dreaming 
With vision rarified, 

While muscle, brain and money 
All rally to his side. 

He calls — a million women 
Respond all o’er the land, 

For he plays on human heartstrings 
With deft and master hand. 

We catch the Dreamer’s spirit, 

And lo! before our eyes, 

Behold an Eden garden, 

Fair as fabled Paradise. 

A city wrought by gentle hands 
Reflecting highest good, 

And o’er its shining portals 

Read “American Womanhood.” 

Out from that city goes a light 
That penetrates afar, 

Illuminating hearts and homes 
Like radiance from a star. 

And multitudes, uplifted, 

Their gratitude do prove, 

By paying to the Dreamer, 

The tribute of their love. 
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COST OF LIVING 


, Qf late a great deal is being said and 
written with regard to the cost of living 
and many causes are attributed as fac- 
tors, some of which are true, many of 
which are apparently without much .sig- 
nificance. There are a few factors, how- 
ever, which cannot be overlooked. 

The increased cost of production ow- 
ing to the lack of sufficient labor has 
made articles of all kinds cost more than 
formerly. This is, therefore, one factor 
in the increased cost of living; and an- 
other is that there is no longer over-pro- 
duction in agricultural products. There 
are not enough farmers and laborers to 
supply the demands of our cities, which 
have grown more rapidly than has the 
country population. A more serious 
problem, however, is that of the middle- 
man, a class wholly unnecessary, stand- 
ing between the producer and the con- 
sumer, eating up a large share of the 
profits, and adding to the burdens of the 
consumer. When the American people 
weed out this class of parasites and bring 
the producer and the consumer closer 
together, we shall find a material differ- 
ence in the cost of living. 

Again, the tastes of the American peo- 
ple have becopie more expensive. 
They demand a better grade of products ; 
they live beyond their incomes ; and they 
spend large sums of money for things 
which they might easily do without. 

Another important feature is that we 
have come to purchase products more 
largely in package form, failing to recog- 
nize that we are paying from two to four 
times the price that the same products 
would cost in bulk. True, packages are 


more convenient to handle, but they are 
expensive. Another feature which has 
had to do with the cost of living is the 
fact that a large share of the packages 
are short weight or measure ; and 
we are, therefore, paying for much more 
than we receive and find it necessary to 
buy again additional quantities of food 
products which should have been in- 
cluded in the original package had it not 
been short weight. 

All these and many others have been 
contributing factors in bringing about 
the increased cost of living. 


STATE FAIR 

The North Dakota State Fair is to be 
held at Fargo on the Fair Grounds 
July 25th-30th. It is to be hoped that 
as many farmers as possible interested in 
advanced agriculture in the state will 
make it a point to be present at thisFair. 
The opportunities for gathering in- 
formation of educational character, 
which should be helpful to all the farm- 
ers of the state, are great and should not 
be neglected by those who would keep 
abreast of the best that there is in agri- 
culture. 

Every farmer who has exceptionally 
good farm products, grains, vegetables, 
etc. , should make it a point to have them 
exhibited; and the best animals of the 
state should be exhibited. There are 
fine buildings and good equipment on 
the grounds for caring for all. It is the 
only meeting of the year that should 
draw the farmers together, when their 
influence should be made felt in the 
growth and development of the state so 
as to keep out all fake shows and in- 
fluences which are demoralizing rather 
than up-building for the Fair. 

The dairy industry of the state is but 
just beginning to develop, and every ef- 
fort should be made to make this a 
strong feature of the Fair. For en- 
couragement in this direction, in addi- 
tion to the prizes that are given by the 
state, a solid silver cup has been offered 
by the Minneapolis Tribune for the 
highest scoring Creamery Butter to be 
shown at the exhibit. 


DEMONSTRATION FARMS 

The question has been frequently 
asked, What are the benefits to be de- 
rived from conducting demonstration 
farms as in North Dakota? 

If one but turns to the reports of the 
Superintendent of Demonstration Farms 
as published in press bulletin No. 24, 
and notes that the work was begun in 
1906 on six farms; six more were started 
in 1907; and eight more in 1909. The 
systematic rotation of crops begun on 
the 1906 farms are now manifest in the 
increase yield per acre. Bearing in 
mind that in 1909 the average yield of 


wheat was placed at 13.7 bushels per 
acre, let us see what the average yield 
was on the farms started in the different 
years. 

Experiments Begun Yield per Acre. 

bus. 

1906 (six farms) 26.49 

1907 (6 farms) 22.22 

1909 (eight farms) 14.4 

It will thus be seen that by a syste- 
matic rotation intended to improve the 
land and by better methods of cultiva- 
tion, the six farms started in 1906 are 
now yielding an increase of 12.79 
bushels over the average for the state; 
while those started in 1907 are now 
yielding 8.52 bushels; while the farms 
started in 1909 only average .7 bushels 
better than the average for the state. 
In other words, the farms which have 
been under crop rotation and better 
methods of cultivation since 1906 are 
yielding 12.09 bushels per acre more 
wheat than the farms which were put 
under the experiment in 1909. 

If any further argument is needed as 
to the value of demonstration farms for 
showing the people of the different sec- 
tions of the state what may be accom- 
plished, it is to be found in this report. 
If the demonstration farms can but 
show the farmers of the state how to in- 
crease the crop fiv£ bushels per acre the 
profits to the people would be enormous. 

Superintendent Porter says: “These 
yields are attained at no greater, and 
probably even at less cost, than that at 
which grain is now being produced.” 


CUTTING OUT MIDDLEMEN 

Organization on the part of the farm- 
ers to bring their products more direct 
to the consumer is to be commended. 
Cutting out the middlemen is the first 
essential of success to the farmer and re- 
duction of cost for the consumer. If 
between the producer and the consumer 
there are to stand from two to five mid- 
dlemen, who must receive their income, 
who must be enabled to live in style and 
maintain a standing, then the prices paid 
to the farmer must be at the very low- 
est, while that paid by the consumer 
must be all that he will stand for. 
Cut out the middlemen and we shall 
hear less about the cost of living, and 
more with regard to the profits in agri- 
culture. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

It is gratifying to observe of late the 
attention that is being given to the 
study of agricultural and household 
science in our common schools. It 
shows an awakening on the part of the 
people for more attention along these 
lines. 
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Pure F ood .Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


•‘BUY’ 


“EAT” 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


‘ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION’ 


Griggs* Cooper & Co. 


MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 


S T. PAUL, 


MINN. 


Main Offices : 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 





One package, 10 cents, makes on© 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits. 


BE SURE TO ASK FOR 

HIAWATHA or NOKOMIS 

Brands 

PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Fruits, Vegetables, Spices, Extracts, Coffees, Teas, 

Cereals, Sauces, Catsups, Syrup, Molasses, Starches, 
Saleratus, Etc., Etc. These goods are the 

BEST THAT SKILL AND MONEY CAN PRODUCE 

Stone-Ordean- Wells Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS. 

Manufacturers and Importers 

DULUTH, MINN. 

BRANCHES at Minot. N. D*. Billinas, Mont., Bozeman, Mont., 

Butte, Mont., Hancock, Mich., Bismarck, N. D. 


MONARCH BRAND 



FOOD PRODUCTS 


A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


VERXA 

A FARGO, N. D. 


“The Cash Grocer” 

We buy in large quantities, for cash only, for 
our various stores and can save you money. 


Big Store Big Stock Big Sales Small Profits Cash 


“GRANT’S 


Candies are 


PURE.” 


HONEY 


Well ripened clover Hon 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab 
solutely pure and of the fin 
est quality. One 30-1b can 
11 per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
ist. Address 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn 
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We see the same tendency in our cities 
and larger towns in the direction of in- 
dustrial education. Shop work and 
domestic science have come to be im- 
portant factors in the training of our 
city schools, and it means much for the 
advancement of the young men and 
young women who must soon take their 
places in the industrial world. 

There is .pending before Congress, at 
the present time, a bill intending to ap- 
propriate for the advancement of 
strictly agricultural high schools thru- 
out the country which will carry an ap- 
propriation of $4,000,000; also an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for the support 
of branch experiment stations. The bill 
also carries an appropriation of $5,000,- 
000 for industrial schools for our cities 
and 'larger towns. 

This measure should have the sup- 
port of all our people. And an effort 
should be made to secure the enactment 
of the bill into a law as early as possible, 
for the benefit of vocational education. 


LAND DYSPEPSIA 


Under the title of Land Dyspepsia, 
H. J. Hughes, formerly of the A. C., in 
the American Thersherman deals with 
the subject of Land Hunger of the pres- 
ent day by the American people: 

In connection with the question of 
crop production and the supposed 
limitations of the soils as food for man, 
he points out some interesting facts, es- 
pecially with regard to the wheat crop, 
corn crop, etc. 

It is interesting to note that, as he 
says: “The biggest wheat field we ever 
had was in 1901 , and came a trifle short 
of 50,000,000 acres.” 

In other words, the amount of land in 
the United States devoted to growing 
wheat would be a little less than the 
area of the state of Kansas. He further 
says: “That on the average we are grow- 
ing less than half the yield per acre than 
should be grown on this land.” 

In other words : if we were growing the 
crop which we should grow at this time, 
and could grow, one-half the state of 
Kansas would supply the wheat fields 
and produce all the wheat grown in the 
United States at the present time. 

Our corn crop, distinctly the American 
agriculture product, is grown upon ap- 
aprximately 102,000,000 acres of land, 
or 160,000 square miles. 

In other words, the three corn states, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri contain 20,- 
000 square miles more than would suffice 
for the growing of the entire American 
corn crop. 

While the cotton crop of the south is 
grown upon an area of 51,000 square 
miles, or approximately 33,000,000 
acres, Alabama has 51,540 square miles 
within her borders. And still, as he 
says, “We are only growing one- half a 


bale of cotton per acre, which is less than 
half a crop.” 

Minnesota has enough land to em- 
brace all the meadow for hay production 
of our entire country, while Connecticut 
furnishes an acreage for all the potatoes 
needed by the people, again the land 
devoted to the growing of oats is less in 
area than the state of New York, and 
New Jersey has an acreage twice that 
used in growing our rye. 

All the oats, barley, rice, beans, gar- 
den truck, cane, sugar beets, flax fields, 

etc. , could be placed in the state of Okla- 
homa and still have a large area left. f 

The solution requires, therefore, that 
before we reach the maximum produc- 
tion of our land’s capacity, better meth- 
ods of agriculture and better methods of 
cultivation are essential. Then we shall 

fin. d that with the increased demand for 
farm products we will find that upon the 
acreage now in cultivation we may pro- 
duce twice or thrice what we now have. 

When the land has all been taken up, 
we shall then turn back to the half culti- 
vated farms and find that it is on these 
that the greatess amount of income can 
be produced in the years to come. 


COST OF LIVING 

In connection with the discussions 
now taking place with regard to the cost 
of living it is interesting to note, that in 
accordance with the reports of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor, in 1910 
there were five million less food animals 
in the United States than in 1901, while 
the population is twelve million greater. 

The term food animals includes cattle, 
sheep and swine. 

In other words, in 1901 for each per- 
son in the country there were 2.31 food 
animals, while in 1910 there were but 
1.93 food animals per capita, a decrease 
approvimately of 16%. Nevertheless 
the total value of animals has shown a 
marked increase during this period. 

In 1901 the total value of food ani- 
mals amounted to $1,948,000, while in 
1910 with approximately 5,000,000 less 
food animals the value is placed at 
$2,368,000. 

Let us see wherein the decrease of 
5,000,000 animals comes. We have as 


follows • 

1901 

Cattle 62,333,333 

Sheep 59,750,000 

Swine 57,000,000 


Approximate Total 179,000,000 

1910 

Cattle 69,000,000 

Sheep 57,250,000 

Swine 47,750,000 


Total 174,000,000 


There has, therefore, been an increase 
x)f approximately 1190 in cattle; while 


there has been on the other hand, a 
noticeable decrease in the number of 
sheep and a marked decrease in the 
number of swine. 

With the increase in population and 
the decrease in food animals, and the in- 
crease in the cost of production at the 
present time, it is clearly evident that 
there must be an increase in the price of 
this class of products. 


GLANDERED HORSES 

Could you tell me thru your paper 
what the law of the state is in regard to 
the examination and destroying of 
glandered horses? 

Bowdish, N. D. G. S. 

The act of the Legislature with regard 
to indemnifying owners for animate 
killed or destroyed is as follows : 

Section I. Appraisal of Animals. 
Whenever the state veterinarian shall 
deem the slaughter of a horse, gelding, 
mare, ass, or mule necessary under Sec- 
tion 2000 of the Political Code of 1905, 
he shall notify in writing a justice of the 
peace of the county in which said dis- 
eased animals are, describing in said 
notice the diseased animals with a 
reasonable degree of certainty, stating 
the name of the owner when known. 
The said justice of the peace shall after 
entering the same upon his docket sum- 
mon three disinterested citizens as wit- 
nesses arc summoned in justice court 
who shall not be residents of the im- 
mediate neighborhood in which the ani- 
mals are owned and kept. The said 
appraisers shall before entering upon 
the discharge of their duties be sworn to 
make a true and faithful appraisement 
of the value of said animals without 
prejudice or favor. And said appraisers 
shall certify in their return that they 
have made said appraisement and have 
seen said animal or animals destroyed. 
And in making - the appraisement the 
value put upon the animal or animals 
shall be what they would have been 
worth had they not been affected with 
glanders, provided, however, that in no 
case shall the appraised value of any one 
animal exceed one hundred dollars to be 
paid by the state as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Section 2. Compensation for Ani- 
mals Killed. Claims against the state 
arising from the slaughter of animals as 
herein provided shall be made by filing 
with the state auditor a copy of the state 
veterinarian’s notice to the justice of the 
peace and return with affidavits from 
the owner that the animal has been 
buried in accordance with Section 2001 
of the political code of 1905 which notice 
and return shall be certified to by the 
justice of the peace on whose docket 
they are recorded. The state auditor 
shall examine the same and if found cor- 
rect he shall issue a warrant on the state 
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treasurer for one-half of the sum named 
in the appraiser’s return. 

Section 3. The justice of the peace 
before whom any such proceeding shall 
be conducted shall enter upon his docket 
a record of all such proceedings and shall 
allow and tax all costs of justice officers, 
appraisers, and witnesses the same as in 
other cases. The said appraisers shall 
be entitled at the rate of two dollars per 
day or parts thereof, which costs and 
fees shall be certified by him to the board 
of county commissioners and shall be 
audited and paid out of the general 
county fund, the same as costs in crim- 
inal actions before justices of the peace. 

Section 4. Payment, When not Made. 

The right to indemnify shall not exist 


VETERINARY BUILDING 

The new veterinary building of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
which was completed in February, is one 
of the most important buildings on the 
campus. A college course in veterinary 
science is given; analyses are made for 
the Sanitary Live Stock Board; in- 
formation is sent out to the farmers of 
the state as requested; the newer and 
less well understood diseases are being 
studied, and sera prepared and sent out 
as needed. 

The building is made of Hebron 
pressed brick and finished inside in 
golden oak and with maple floors. 
There are really three buildings which 
are connected by covered passage-ways. 
These passages have been made wide; 
so that one side of one can be used for 
temporary stalls for animals that are 
wanted for the demonstration arena, 
but not wanted in the stable, and an- 
other has small rooms on the sides for a 
laboratory and also for small animals as 
rabbits and mice and other animals that 
may be used in demonstration work. 
The third one has a wash-room and 
lockers and leads to the dissecting room. 
Still another portion is used for a killing 
room for animals that are to be used in 
some of the demonstrations so that use 
is made of every available space. 

The main part is two stories in height. 
On the first floor to the right, as one en- 
ters, is the clinical amphitheater, which 
has a seating capacity of 150, and is 
provided wdth a fine operating table on 
which horses and cattle as well as smaller 
animals can be handled. It is used 
largely for the students in the Agricul- 
tural Department who are given several 


and payment shall not be made in the 
following cases: First, for animals be- 
longing to the United States, or any city, 
county, township, or village in the state; 
second, when the owner or claimant at 
the time of coming into possession of the 
animal knew it to be diseased; third, 
for animals found to have been diseased 
at the time of their arrival in this state; 
fourth, animals that are brought into 
the state to do contract work; fifth, 
when the owner or claimant is a non- 
resident; sixth, when the animal at the 
time of its destruction had been in the 
state less than six months; seventh, or 
-when the owner shall have been guilty of 
negligence by willfully exposing his 
animals to the influence of infectious or 
contagious surroundings. 


terms’ work in veterinary science. The 
amphitheater is reached by the students 
from the landing half way up the stairs; 
while in connection with the central hall 
is an entrance for the operating staff, and 
with another passage way it connects 
with the stalls and also with the outside 
thru which animals used for the demon- 
stration of unsound ness are brought be- 
fore the classes. The operating arena is 
constructed of cement, has good drain- 
age, and every precaution is taken for 
cleanliness and sanitation. The ar- 
rangement for the seats leaves con- 
siderable space below. 

On the left side of the hall entrance 
there is a wash and cloak room, while on 
the right and space is used for the stor- 
age of surgical instruments used in the 
operating room. It is also used as a 
sterilizing room and for holding different 
supplies that are needed during oper- 
ations. It has a hood, to take up all 
odors, which connects with the general 
ventilating system. 

To the left of the central hall there is a 
class room with a seating capacity of 72. 
It has a high ceiling, is well ventilated, 
has glass cases for holding the bones, 
specimens, and models used in instruc- 
tional' work. It is provided with a 
demonstration table, with gas and water 
and plenty of blackboard space. The 
walls are covered with charts and dia- 
grams used in teacihng. It is in com- 
munication with a model room in which 
are stored models and specimens which 
form part of the teaching appliances. 
This room also communicates with the 
central hall. 

The second floor also has a central 
hall, one end of which is portioned off 
and forms an office for the assistant pro- 
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fessors. The back part is used for wash- 
room for the teaching and laboratory 
staff. At the head of the stairs to the 
right is the entrance to the laboratory 
for comparative physiology, which is 
equipped with glass cases for apparatus 
and supplies, laboratory bench with gas 
and water, space for a mechanical re- 
frigerator for the storage of sera and 
other bacterial supplies. The labor- 
atory communicates with a lecture 
room known as the small class room; 
seating capacity 60. It is provided 
wdth a demonstration table; gas and 
water, and drawers for the storage of 
supplies and stationery. 

The architecture of the building is 
plain; in the words of Dr. Van Es, “The 
aim of the department was to put the 
funds into the things actually needed in- 
stead of architectural beauty,’’ yet the 
building is very pleasing in appearance, 
and certainly meets the needs of the de- 
partment admirably. This building has 
been set back from the drive way so that 
when necessary to enlarge there wdll 
be place for putting an addition on the 
front. The work of the department is 
growing and as it does, more space and 
facilities will need to be provided for. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic Balsam 



Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 

As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is invaluahle. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam 6old is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. GlTSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


DON’T SACRIFICE 

YOUR WOOL Save a Middle- 
man’s profit — 
From Grower to Mill. Get our 
prices before you SELL A POUND. Our outlet is 
enormous. We charge no commission, grade 
HONESTLY, and remit immediately on receipt of 
wool. Send for our Price List, TODAY. Note 
our location, close to the great consumers, and 
our responsibility, Capital $500,000 paid. 

WEIL BROS. & CO., 

BOX 31 FT. WAYNE, INQ 
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GOOD DAIRY STOCK 


The reason why more farmers are 
not finding dairying as profitable as it 
can easily be made is because they do 
not pay close enough attention to the 
business end of it. They are not 
building up good herds. They are 
making too much use of beef bulls 
rather than of dairy-bred sires. It is 
practically impossible for the average 
farmer to buy high producing cows to 
start with. The only way he can get 
a profitable herd is to raise one from 
the cows on hand, or from a few 
good ones that he may be able to buy. 
In doing this he should pay special 
attention to the bull end of his herd. 
A poor bull is expensive to the dairy- 
man at any price. The old saying that 
the bull is half the herd is quite true; 
in fact, it rather understates than 
overstates actual conditions. This 
statement, however, should not be 
construed to mean that the sire has 
greater influence upon the offspring 
than the dam, as such is not the 
case, except where the dam is of 
mixed or uncertain breeding and the 
sire has been bred in one line for 
many generations, so that his charac- 
teristics have become fixed and he has 
become what is termed very pre- 
potent. The statement is true only in- 
so-far as the sire has greater oppor- 
tunity to reproduce himself than any 
individual cow in the herd. 

The value of the sire in building up 
a good dairy herd was well put by 
A. L. Wheeler, President of the Indi- 
ana Jersey Cattle Club, when he ad- 
dressed the members of that club in 
February of this year and stated, “It 


is very poor economy to buy a cheap 
bull, even to start with.” By this 
Mr. Wheeler meant that no matter 
how poor the cows in a given herd, so 
far as milk producing capacity is con- 
cerned, it will pay and pay well to 
buy the best bull that can be obtained. 
This does not mean that a fancy price 
should be paid, but it does mean that 
no farmer who wishes to make dairy- 
ing a specialty, or who depends large- 
ly upon the 'receipts from his cows 
for his cash income, should ever intro- 
duce a bull into his herd that does not 
come from very high milk producing 
ancestry. True the individuality of 
the bull must be good, but in selecting 
a bull for a herd of dairy cows, see 
to it that his pedigree 'is also good. 
Make sure that his dam and granddam 
were good milkers before you per- 
mit him to go into your herd. While 
we would not place pedigree ahead 
of individuality, neither would we 
give it second place, for the truth of 
“like produces like” is too well estab- 
lished to take chances with a bull 
whose dam and granddam were poor 
milkers. 

Altho there are many farmers who 
are turning their attention to the 
dairy cow at present, there is no im- 
mediate danger of over-production of 
dairy products. The cow is an eco- 
nomical producer of food, a fact that 
has frequently been brought out in 
these columns. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that she is the most economical 
producer of animal food on the farm. 
Another fact is equally certain, and 
that is that the .public has not yet 
learned to realize the value of milk 
and cheese as food products, and 
yet even at seven cents a quart, milk 


is a much cheaper food than porter- 
house steak at 20 cents a pound. A 
quart of milk contains as much nutri- 
ment as a pound of the best steak on 
the market. With all food products 
high in price, as they now are, knd 
as they will continue to be for many 
years to come, the public will gradu- 
ally learn that milk is not primarily 
a beverage, but a food product of 
very high quality. As this becomes 
better known, the demand for milk 
will increase, and this' is one of the 
main reasons why we feel confident 
that there will be no over-production 
of dairy products in this country for 
the next half century. — Farmers’ 
Tribune. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


LIVE STOCK 


HORSES 


FOR SALE 

Percheron, Belgian and Shire horses 

J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn 

MEAD0WBR00K STOCK FARM. Clydesdales and 
Shetland Ponies, imported and home bred. Prices 
reasonable and terms to suit. Write or come and 
see me. GEORGE LANG, Mapleton, Minn. 


CATTLE 

North Branch Stock Farm. High class Short- 
horns. Herd, bull, Supreme Judge 177722 — pure 
Scotch, John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 


REGISTERED RED POLLED CATTLE 
Young Stock of Both Sexes For Sale. 

C. G. FAIT & SON, Monango, N. D. 

FOR SALE: A fine purebred registered Holstein- 
Friesian bull one and one half year old, of the 
famous DeKol and Pietertje families, the best 
dairy breed in the world. 

F. J. STEIDL, 

Wheaton, Minn. 


1910 OFFER 


FOR SALE 

GALLOWAY CATTLE 
J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn 


SWINE 


For several years we have been searching for a magazine of national reputation 
with which we might combine, and in which we might have implicit faith as to its 
editorial policy and advertising patronage. The Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is just such a publication. Its circulation is over 600,000; its class of advertis- 
ing is beyond criticism. As a general farm paper, it has no superior in the nation. 
No farmer in North Dakota can afford to disregard our special offer of five years 
subscription to both the North Dakota Farmer and the Farm Journal, for only 
$2.00. Subscribe yourself then pass the word along to your neighbor. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS, also Shropshire 
sheep. Seed grain. GEO. N. SMITH, 

Amenia, N. D. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, Express prepaid. 
$2 per 15, from pure bred Golden Wyandottcs 
and White Plymouth Rocks (Fishels strain.) 
Wyandotte stock for sale. Send for Catalog. 

C. H. McGEE, McHenry, N. D. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARMER FIVE YEARS 
FARM I00RNAL FIVE TEARS 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Envilla Stock Farm, Cogswell N D. will quo' e 
you special prices on Angus Cattle. Shetland 
Ponies, Duroc Jersey Hogs, Wolf and Fox Hounds, 
Fancy Poultry, Pet Stock and Ferrets. 


FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM. Breeder of Short Horn 
Cattle. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and B. P. 
Rock Chickens. Young Stock for Sale. 

F. R. HAMMOND, Prop., Bismarck. N T>. 


Why Bother to Renew Every Year? 

Free Samples on Request. North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. D. 


FOR SALE Six farms, joining, 6 miles from Bow- 
bells, will be cheap. Write for particulais. 

The Lyon Land and Loan Co., Bowbells, N. D. 
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WHY CREAM TESTS VARY 


Apparent Errors May be Traced to 
Several Common Causes 

Variation in tests has caused much 
dissatisfaction in the selling of cream. 
When the cream is from the same cows, 
which have been fed the same ration and 
milked by the same man, and when the 
same separator is used, the farmer natur- 
ally thinks the per cent of fat in the 
cream should remain the same. 

Errors are often made in making 
tests, especially in taking the sample, 
but variations constantly occur that are 
due to other causes. The most com- 
mon causes of these variations, as point- 
ed out in a circular, No. 37, by Prof. C. 
H. Eckles, of the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo., are 
as follows: 

1. Variations in the speed of the 
separator. 

2. Variation in temperature of milk 
separated. 

3. Rate the milk flows into the ma- 
chine. 

4. Amount of water or skim milk 
used in flushing out the bowl. 


5. Change in the richness of the milk 
separated. 

6. Adjustment of the cream screw. 

Change in the speed of the separator is 
the most common cause of variation. 
The greater the speed of the separator, 
the smaller the amount of cream and 
the higher the per cent of fat. 

Again, the temperature 6f the milk 
separated varies on the farm from day to 
day. If cream tests 30 per cent when 
the milk is separated at 90 degrees, it 
may test as high as 40% when separated 
at 70 degrees. Under average condi- 
tions on the farm, however, the varia- 
tion in fat due to change of temperature 
will not amount to more than 3 or 4 per 
cent. 

A third cause of variation is found in 
the rate at which the milk flows into the 
machine. If less than the regular 
quantity flows into the bowl, the tend- 
ency is to increase the per cent of fat in 
the cream. 

The richness of the milk separated 
affects the richness but not the quantity 
of cream. The richness of a cow’s milk 
depends on inheritance and can not be 
changed permanently by feed. 



100°/o A YEAR 


For Twenty Years 
To Cow Owners 


That’s the marvelously good 
investment that nearly 1,200,000 
satisfied users are finding the 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 

With one or more cows the cor- 
responding size of DE LAVAL 
separator saves its cost the first 
year, in more and better product 
and less labor, and it may be de- 
pended upon to go on doing so for 
twenty years, as there are already 
thousands of instances to prove. 

There’s half this much saving in 
the use of a DE LAVAL over 
inferior separators, while other 
separators last but from six 
months to five years instead of 
twenty years. They lose half that 
might be saved while they do last. 

That’s the whole separator story 
in a “nut shell’’ and the reason 
for the now nearly universal sale 
of DE LAVAL cream separators. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue may 
be had for the asking. Likewise 
the trial of a DE LAVAL ma- 
chine. 


The De Laval Separator Go. 

165-107 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM OT. 

NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADI80N 8T. 14 & 1 6 PRINCE86 8T. 

CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & 6ACRAMENTO ST 6 1016 WESTERN AVE. 

SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Small variations are likely to occur 
from the other causes suggested by 
Prof. Eckles. By the use of an ordi- 
nary Babcock testing machine and by 
measuring the sample of cream into the 
test bottle with the same pipette as is 
used for measuring milk, any farmer can 
make a test of his cream that will satisfy 
him as to the accuracy of the test he re- 
ceives from the cream buyer. 


CENTRE -LANE STOCK FARM 

BREEDER OF: Black Percheron and Iiambletonian Horses, Red Polled Cattle, Poland China Hogs, 
White P. R. Chickens, White Holland Turkeys, White Embden Geese, White Pekin Ducks and White 
Guinea Fowls. 

GROWER OF: Minnesota No. 169, Spring Wheat, Swedish Select Oats, White Hulless and Success 

Beardless Barley, Turkey Red Winter Wheat, N. D. 959 Winter Rye, Northwestern Dent Corn. 
Early Ohio Potatoes, Timothy and Alfalfa. 

Young Stock and Pure Seed, for sale. Write me for particulars. 

J. A. ENGLUND, Prop. Kenmare, North Dakota. 


THE ENVILLA STOCK FARM 

COGSWELL, NORTH DAKOTA 

SHETLAND PONIES. All colors, ages and sizes. 

REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. Most popular families. 

HEAVY DRAFT STALLIONS AND MARES. TWO SPANISH JACKS. 
WOLF AND FOX HOUNDS that will catch and kill. 

PET STOCK OF ALL KINDS. PURE BRED POULTRY. 

We can please you both in Quality and Price 

L. H. WHITE, Prop. COGSWELL, N. D. 3 


LISBON TANNERY 

Hides, Furs and Robes 

We tan Horse and Cattle Hides. Skins of all fur animals for Robes 
and Coats. Oak Harness and Lace Leather. Robes are our specialty. 
No Complaints. Skilled Labor. Twenty- five years’ experience. All 
work guaranteed. Pay highest market price for Hides and Skins. We 
keep a line of Harness Leather and Robes for sale. We pay the freight 
on Green Hides for Robes and Leather. Send for price list and shipping 
tags. 

Lisbon, N. D. OTTO JENSON, Proprietor. 
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ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS REPORT FOR MAY 

Comparison of Receipts and Shipts of Livestock 
Receipts 


Railroads 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Total Cars 

C. R.I.&P.... 

321 

46 

1233 

204 

19 

35 

C. G. W 

882 

723 

3540 

1259 

3 

105 

C. M.&St.P. 

3705 

1369 

13078 

704 

161 

351 

M. & St. L 

1270 

600 

9673 

327 

1 

203 

C..St.P. M.&O 

1689 

841 

12496 

753 

12 

267 

C. B.Q 

333 

133 

965 

120 


29 

M.St.P.&S.S.M 

2975 

2772 

7367 

958 

4 

235 

Gt. Nor # 

4744 

4150 

15588 

1235 

76 

427 

Nor. Pac 

3435 

1588 

3817 

3278 

325 

215 

St. P. B. & T.. 







Driven In 

1037 

.119 

964 

221 

1 


Total 

20391 

12341 

68721 

9059 

602 

1867 

Increase 

930 

3814 

7157 

1748 

284 

294 

Decrease 







Jan. 1 to date 

106562 

37632 

300242 

130835 

2580 

9123 

Increase 


7605 


22892 

859 


Decrease 

4642 


79434 



118 

Average Wts. 

844 

138 

241 

87 






Shipments 



W 

C. R. I.&P.... 

806 

374 




28 

C. G. W 

2462 

563 

4869 

131 

28 

138 

C. M. & St. P.. 

3148 

375 


48 

89 

114 

M. & St. L 

121 

9 




4 

C. St.P.M.&O 

1938 

1950 

54 

161 

45 

103 

C. B. &0 

1452 

57 

7267 

1847 

221 

131 

M.St.P.&S.S.M 

1128 

55 

144 


58 

44 

Gt. Nor 

186 

62 

35 

109 

25 

. 13 

Nor. Pac 

492 

22110 



2380 

....1 

Total 

12365 

3906 

12488 

2457 

680 

606 

Decrease 

1567 

388 


194 



Decrease 

1567 

388 


194 



Jan. 1 to date 

63845 

12501 

55989 

81664 

2869 

3207 

Increase 


7605 


22892 

859 


Increase 



3520 


319 

6 

Decrease 

1567 

388 


194 



Jan. 1 to date 

63845 

12501 

55989 

81664 

2869 

3207 

Increase 


320 


14723 

1094 


Decrease 

12389 


29995 




Comparison of the Origin and Disposition of 

Livestock 




Origin of Live stock Received 



States 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total Cars 

Minnesota 

13396 

10156 

50332 

4981 

74 

1281 

Wisconsin 

1345 

1466 

4025 

896 

52 

131 

Iowa 



56 


28 

4 

Far South 




319 


2 

So. Dakota.... 

1029 

181 

8063 

366 

1 

155 

No. Dakota.... 

3126 

493 

6221 

2497 


214 

Montana 

1469 

45 

24 


330 

75 

Far West 





* 117 

4 

Manitoba &.NWT 






Far East 







Returned 

26 





1 

Totals 

20391 

12341 

68721 

9059 

602 

1867 



Disposition of Live 

Stock 



So. St.P. Pkrs. 

7209 

9304 

56381 

7520 



City&State Butch 614 

294 

119 



2 

Outside Pckrs 

247 

1044 

11964 

48 

1 

153 

Minnesota 

2174 

646 

134 

270 

181 

79 

Wisconsini .... 

1664 

140 

99 


157 

69 

Iowa .1 

2548 

1110 




• 93 

Nebraska 

424 

120 




12 

Kans.ft Missouri 






’So. Dakota.... 

307 

57 




10 

No. Dakota.... 

231 

19 



74 

12 

Mont. & West. 

25 

4 



44 
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FEEDING THE CHICKS 

By Mrs. B. F. Wilcoxen 

A friend of mine bought 500 chicks 
and lost every one of them thru careless- 
ness. A neighbor, who was very suc- 
cessful in artifically hatching (that is in 
getting large numbers) had four hatches 
and had one hatch out before any one 
had begun to think about setting their 
incubators, but they fell down and in 
rearing them lost every hatch. I sug- 
gested a method of feeding, but no, they 
had done everything that could be done. 
It was just a sickness among the chicks, 
as they termed it. So it goes, people 
lay the blame just where it does not be- 
long. They never want to take any of it . 

When a chick comes from the shell its 
first need is warmth. The prevalent 
idea is that not more than 100 chicks 
could be kept in a brooder and that 75 or 
even 50 would be better. 

In visiting large poultry plants I have 
found as high as 100U in a bunch — a 
heater being placed in the center of 
a brooder house warming the whole 
room. ' I have been most successful 
when I furnished scractching material. 

1 heard of a poultryman who darkened 
his brooder house because the chicks had 
gotten to pick one anothers toes. I 
have seen chickens tear one another to 
pieces. Better far than darken the 
room, would have been to hang up a few 
pieces of boiled liver for the chicks to 
pick at. An occasional feed of meat for 
the chicks has a tendency to prevent 
long wings. What to feed is to many a 
problem, when to feed and how to feed 
the same. 

The properly hatched chick has be- 
fore leaving the shell enclosed within 
its abdomen the yolk of the egg that re- 
mains and is thus provided with food 
sufficient for all meals during several 
days. This is the food that nature has 
has provided , if fed too soon or too much 
this yolk becomes decomposed and the 
result is death. 

After chicks are hatched they should 
have no food given them for 48 or better 
70 hours. Pure water and grit can be 
placed before them after they are 
hatched so they can drink at will. This 
is their fare for the first three days. If 


Years of Grand Results 

Eckerty, Indiana 

May 21, 1900. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 

I have used your 
remedies with grand 
results for ten years, 
and would not be 
without them. 

Wm. H Tuckers. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps lees sound andtrlmas no other preparation 
has ever been known to do. The sure, quick 
remedy for Spavin, Ringbone, Splint, Curb, Swollen 
Joints and all Lameness. Equally famed as house- 
hold remedy. At druggists, $1 a bottle. Get free 
book, “A Treatise on the Horse,” or write to— 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 
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Far South ... 

Manitoba&NWT. 

a 2 




3 

1 

Mich. & E. Can 

382 

3 




12 

Chicago 

1069 

80 

172 

1978 


60 

Ills, (ex Chicago) 

2145 

214 


161 


73 

Eastern Points 

507 

175 



.... 220 

26 

Returned 

26 





1 

Totals 

12365 

3906 

12488 

2457 

680 

606 


you are mot satisfied as to the cause of 
death among your chicks make a per- 
sonal examination. Open them and 
make a study of this matter of yolk ab- 
sorption a great many start chicks on 
milk. Chilling the chicks is one of the 
most fruitful causes of diarrhoea and 
other digestive disorders. If there is 
one connidtion more essential than an- 
other it is uniform, temperature among 
the chicks. A great many are quite suc- 
cessful with home-made brooders con- 
taining no artificial heat. The body 
heat of the chicks is sufficient. I think 
the real cause of chickens dying is be- 
cause they are not properly cared for 
and they cannot be properly cared for 
unless we have the right system of 
brooding. I have often taken a dry 
goods box about one foot high and 
placed glass on the top and used it as a 
sort of a sun room for the small chicks. 
With regard to feeding, about the best 
thing to start them on is some good 
chick food that is already mixed, thrown 
in a litter. One of the first essentials is 
green food. Some people object to 
warm feed saying that it is not accord- 
ing to nature. It is not according to 
nature to hatch chicks artificially but 
still it is quite successfully done. When 
chicks begin to feather out I feed boiled 
wheat. I have known many to be suc- 
cessful in feeding the young chicks boiled 
oatmeal. I have known many to bring 
a flock of pullets to maturity on soaked 
barley. 

There are times when poultry raisers 
have splendid success both in hatching 
and raising the chicks, then again with 
seemingly the same care and under the 
same circumstances half of the chicks 
would die. A city lady who moved on a 
farm said to me, “ Well, I never before 
had any experience with chickens but I 
always thought that you fed a little of 
this and a little of that.” Each one 
has his own ideas of rearing chicks. 
She was preparing onions and lettuce 
for dinner, so I told her that onion tops, 
lettuce and cabbage leaves were ex- 
cellant to feed the chicks. “Well,” she 
said, “who would of thought of that. 

Alfalfa leaves are a good substitute 
for fresh grass. I wish to emphasize the 
value of alfalfa in feeding poultry of all 
kinds. Alfalfa has made friends for it- 
self in the west and southwest. It is 
rich in protein; nearly every poultry 
raiser in Colorado feeds large quantities 
of alfalfa meal. It is a great feed for 


laying hens and growing chicks. The 
meal when slightly moistened turns a 
vivid green and smells like new mown 
hay. When fed to hens it provides ev- 
ery material needed in making eggs, the 
eggs being very fertile. 


In poultry raising we should keep 
records. Records of production, eggs, 
meat, feed and breeding, also showing 
yard records. The object that we have 
in view in raising poultry is production. 
It is important to keep records as they 
are a guide — they help us to know what 
we are able to do. They show what 
can be accomplished in raising poultry. 
If our records show that for several 
years our flock has been valuable, large 
producers of eggs, is not this record 
valuable ? 

Perhaps records show that the flock 
have done nothing worthy of note. Is 
it worth anything? The saying isthat 
“Like begets like.” If we have a flock 
that produces large numbers of eggs, 
we can expect their Offspring to be good 
egg producers. We all know that an in- 
telligent poultry raiser will not feed and 
care for his poultry everyday in the 
year for nothing, but so many are feed- 
ing away their profits. (It can be done, 
in so many ways that only an experi- 
enced or cautious feeder “can avoid the 
pitfall.) Why? It is because they 
don’t know that they are doing it and 
there is no way to find out that they are 
doing it because they keep no records. 
Many will say, how am I to know? Use 
trap nests. 

I know that there are many flocks of 
poultry making a handsome profit. We 
find hens in the same flock, under the 
same conditions being fed the same 
kinds of feed. One is making a profit 
and the other a loss. In flocks we often 
find one hen laying as high as 200 eggs in 
a year and another hen laving as low as 
50 eggs. Why do people keep the poor 
layers, is it because they won’t or don’t 
they know any better? I think it is be- 
cause they don’t realize the difference 
between a good hen and a poor hen and 
they won’t ever find out until keep they 
records. 

You n©t only keep these poor layers 
but you save the chicks from these poor 
layers year after year. I know of one 
instance where a man’s original flock 
was eleven years old, still he would 
cling to them. They were just a mix- 


ture. Why not make a change for the 
better? 

Of course it takes time to keep records 
but by so doing we see where we have 
lost time and money by not keeping 
records. Have you ever attended a sale 
of fine dairy cows and heard the record 
read of each cow ? Keep account of feed, 
money obtained for eggs, etc. for one 
year and divide it by the number of hens 
and see what the returns for each hen is. 
Did the results pay for the cost of the 
feed; if not, why? Get -rid $f the poor 
layers and keep the good ones. We 
should keep a feed record. 

If the fowls have a good range — a 
range covered with grass — they will 
gather at least one-third of their living 
during the growing season. All this is 
clear profit. For every day that one 
holds and feeds a marketable fowl he 
must deduct the cost of that day’s feed 
from the market price. When this is 
done one will be surprised at the rapidity 
with which his profits shrink especially 
if his feeding is expensive. I know of a 
great many people who raise poultry 
and have not made a cent of profit. 

We realize that the hen which makes 
us $3.50 worth of eggs and consumes 
only $1.00 worth of feed is more valu- 
able to us than another hen that pro- 
duces the same amount of eggs and does 
it on a larger amount of feed. By in- 
telligent feeding we do not overfeed nor 
underfeed, but give the hen that which 
she should have to stimulate her to do 
the greatest amount of work that she is 
capable of doing. A great many hens 
are capable of making large records that 
have been neglected. They are not fed 
and cared for and led up to the point 
where it was possible to develop them 
and make records that have been made 
by other hens. 

By keeping breeding records we know 
whether the offsprings are as good as 
their parents, if not, dispose of them. 
The majority of poultry breeders obtain 
their money by the egg and meat pro- 
duction. 

I know there is something to be gained 
by breeding for the show-room. The 
breeder has become known far and wide 
and he has gained advertisement be- 
cause his birds have been shown in their 
best form to poultry loevrs. 

White Crested Black 

Chickens, Eggs $3.50 for 15, Chicks 
I'Ull^n $ 7.50 a pair. 

J. R. POLLOCK, Casselton, N. D. 

EGGS! EGGS! 

White Plymouth Rocks 15, $1.50 

White Holland Turkeys 10, $1.50 

Pekin Ducks 10, $1.00 

Angus Cattle and Oxford Down Sheep 
stock always for sale. 

WILLOBANK FARM 
Eastgate Bros., Larimore, N. D. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Let other folks do the fancy poultry 
business. You stick to practical work. 

Keep the brooder perfectly clean, and 
always feed the chicks in a clean place if 
you want them to live and thrive. 

The baby ducks are just as well off, in 
fact better, without water to swim in un- 
til they have grown their crop of feath- 
ers. 

Bits of meat carried out with brine 
from the barrel and left on the ground 
will give hens serious bowel trouble. 
Don’t risk it. 

Keep your hens from straying over on 
the land of your neighbor. Be par- 
ticular about this if he has any crop 
growing there. 

In the northern latitudes May is the 
last month when hens should be set. 
Chicks hatched after that will be too late 
for laying next fall. 

Give the houses a good cleaning, and 
plow or spade up the yards. Dirty 
houses breed vermin, and polluted soils 
are incubators for the gape worm. 

Give the turkey hen and her brood a 
coop large enough for the mother to 
move about and stand erect in, and you 
won’t be so apt to have bad luck. 

Guinea fowls will now be laying, and a 
watch must be kept on their nests, as it 
is their nature to hide them. The eggs 
had better be hatched by hens. 

It’s annoying, perhaps, just about 
supper time, to have to stop to wash dir- 
ty eggs when the hen breaks one, but 
this is a task that must not be put off un- 
til to-morrow. 

If fowls must run at large on range 
over a farm, by all means keep one 
breed, and give them all the time, knowl- 
edge and attention possible. You will 
have something of which you may be 
proud, and that will profit you financial- 
ly as well. 

Because hens are out on the land now 
do not therefore think they do not need 
shells and such things. They may not 
be able to find a bit of that kind of food 
in all their travels. A shortage here is 
apt to mean a shortage in eggs with 
good shells on them. 

This is the month that gapes are more 
or less prevalent on heavy soils. Chicks 
should not be brooded on the same 
ground that' was accorded to chicks 
afflicted with the disease last year. 
Place them on ground that was never 
before used by poultry. 

When hens begin to lay soft-shelled 
eggs it is time to ask yourself, “Where 
am I failing to give them the food they 
need ?” Don’t be satisfied until you can 
answer that question. Almost always it 
is due to a lack of shell-making material. 

Wheat bran, crushed egg-shells, cut 
bone, broken mortar and oyster-shells 
are fine for making eggs with good solid 
shells. — Farm Journal. 


IS THERE A MISTAKE HERE? 

Guy E. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 

Has the raiser of incubator chicks 
been making an error in using a brooder 
heated either with hot water or hot air? 
This is a serious question on a most seri- 
ous subject. Why the subject is 
broached at this time is because de- 
velopments at some of the experiment 
stations with the cold brooder, seem to 
show that a mistake has been made. 
As a matter of fact a number of raisers of 
broilers here in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton have adopted the cold brooder with 
success where for years previous they 
met with failure at the hands of the 
artificially heated brooder. 

Near Herndon, Virginia, is a broiler 
raiser who is producing broilers of two 
pounds in nine weeks, for which he re- 
ceives 60 cents each from the Washing- 
ton hotels, and not one of these chicks 
hatched in an incubator ever had a 
warm day in its life under a hot air or hot 
water brooder. The “mother’’ for the 
chicks is nothing more than a box about 
eighteen inches square and nine inches 
high. The box has neither top nor bot- 
tom, alt ho the top is covered loosely 
with canton flannel. Over this is laid 
either a pillow of the same stuff filled 
with raw cotton or straw or hay may 
be piled thereon to a thickness of six or 
eight inches. Of course there is a small 
opening in one side of the box to permit 
the chicks to neter. A dainty little nest 
is made in this brooder, and when 40 or 
50 little birds assemble there, there is 
enough animal heat to keep all of them 
comfortable, even during mid-winter. 

But then the question is asked, where 
do you put the cold brooder? Out of 
doors — yes, out of doors in the coldest 
of weather, of course confining the run 
of the little ones to a tight- jointed run- 
way 3x6 feet, placed right on the 
ground. Half of the bottom of this 
runway is boarded and covered with 
chaff, while the other half is on the 
ground where the chicks may scratch 
and dig to their hearts’ content. The 
top of the runway has two covers. One 
of muslin and another of some water 
proof material. During nice weather 
the rain proof is removed to allow the 
sun light in. 

This whole plan is a revolution of the 
old idea to keep the chicks warm. The 
writer has seen young White Plymouth 
Rocks during the last week in March of 
last year, which were put out of doors 
when only 24- hours old, on March 4, — 
the day when Washington was cut off 
from the rest of the world by reason of 
the worst blizzard of the year — the 
self-same day on which President Taft 
was inaugurated. And yet every one 
of the little birds was lively as a cricket 
and fully feathered out. What is the 
mortality’ under this system? Slight. 
So slight as to make one gasp. Inquiry 


Harty’s Barred Rocks Specials 

(Either Cockerel or Pullet Mating) 

EGGS $2 for 13— $7 for 50. Limited number 
from special pen $5 for 15. Bred direct from 
prize winners at New York and Boston Shows. 

H. C. HARTY, Bottineau, N. Dak- 


BARRED ROCHS 

Choice Stock and Fair Treatment. 
ROBERT B. REED 

Box 2. Amefcia, N. D. 


Baby Chicks. 8 Cents Each. Shipped anywhere. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Eggs for Hatching $4.1)0 
per 100. 

Culver Poultry Farm, 1020 Reed St., Benson, Nebr 


Silver Wyandotte Eggs, from Fargo 
1, 2 Ribbon birds, S3. 00 per 13. From 
300 hen flock, S3. 50 per 100 eggs. 
Baby chicks from flock, 10 cents each. 

WYANDOTTE FARM 

Woods, N. Dak. 


Partridge Wyandottes 

"Hardi-breds," A breed 

which combines good laying quality with the fin- 
est table quality, to say nothing of unexcelled' 
beauty. 

My birds are from the ITadaway flock direct 
and among them is a son qf “Boston". The# are 
blocky, well marked and of trap-nested ancestry. 

Some stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
Eggs: $3 per 15 or $5 per 30. Cash with order. 

GEO. J. CHILDS, Casselton, N. D. 


HAUSMANN POULTRY FARM 

Breeders of W. Wyandottes and S. C. W. Leghorns 
Hillsboro, - North Dakota 


CfiPO for hatching from 26 leading varieties. 
LUUu Bronze and W. Holland Turkeys. Pekin 
ducks and chickens. Catalog free. L. GULDEN, 
0SAKIS, MINN. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


I have a few very fine toms for sale 
yet. 

JOHN F. SIMON, Oberon, N. D. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 

from winning stock 

EDGEWOOD FARM, R. F. D. 2, Fargo, N. D. 

S. C. W. LEGHORNS 

Prize winners’ stock for sale. Eggs a 
specialty. GEO. A. FOWLER, 

Box 486, Casselton, N. D. 

Rose Comb BlacK' Minorca* 

Eggs for sale, $2 for 15 eggs. 

C. WYSH, CASSELTON, N. D. 

THirty Prizes -A.t State Show 

White Barred and Buffed Rocks. First on 
Pens of these Farmers’ Favorities. White and 
Buff Wyandottes Eggs from Price Pens $2.00 per 
13 

H. P. COOPER, Casselton. 


IF INTERSETED IN 

BEES, POULTRY OR DAIRY 
You should read MODERN FARMER 
Eldon, Mo. 

10 Months For Only 10 Cents 
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was made of the Virginia raiser on this 
point and he remarked that of 600 chicks 
hatched and placed out of doors in 
March, only 14 died, and this on account 
of general weakness of their constitu- 
tions, and not the weakness of the sys- 
tem. 


The cold brooder proposition is one 
that is being studied extensively by the 
Experiment Stations. Early work has 
shown that round brooders are more 
desirable than the square ones and for 
cheapness, a brooder made out of an or- 
dinary cheese box is to be commended. 



CULTIVATING THE CORN FIELD 


By J. H. Shepperd, Dean N. D. A. C. 


Weeds and drought are the two great 
enemies of corn. In the northwest this 
crop is grown usually to clean the land 
and to put it in good tilth for small 
grain crops. Flax, wheat, and in fact 
any of the small grains do unusually well 
after a crop of corn. The second year 
after corn has been grown a crop of small 
grain will show a considerable increase, 
and the third year a slight one. 

More stock feed will grow on an acre 
of drilled corn which is planted v^ry 
thick in the ordinary foot row than 
when it is planted in hills by the check- 
row system. It is much more difficult 
to keep drilled corn clean than corn 
which is in hills, but most of our people 
do not even keep hill corn as clean as i t f w c< 

should be to prove most profitable' jfjhesitates again to harrow his corn. 
Two-thirds of the feeding value of the * 
corn plant is in the ear, so that corn 
planted in hills should be seeded thin 
enough to give the ears a chance to de- 
velop. One-fifth more of digestible 
food material is contained in the ripe ear 
of corn than in the same ear when it is in 
the glazing stage. On this account it is 
advisable to get the corn planted in good 
season and give it every 5 condition favor- 
able to early ripening. 

Use the harrow or weeder on the land 
which has been planted to corn, at regu- 
lar intervals, once a week or ten days 
from the time it is seeded until it is 
about five inches high. Whenever a 
crust starts to form on the soil after a 
rain, the weeder or harrow should be 
run over the field. This work with the 
machine destroys the weeds which will 
sprout as a result of the rain and pre- 
vents a loss of moisture by evaporation. 

Either of these effects alone will be worth 
the short time necessary to cover the 
corn field with the harrow or weeder. 

Corn can be harrowed before it is up 
and afterward until it is about five 
inches high. Harrowing has the ad- 
vantage of stirring the soil in the hill 
between the stalks and thruout the field 
so that the weeds in the hills are de- 
stroyed as well as those between the 
rows. The man who runs the culti- 


vator in the corn field is a little careful 
about getting close to the hills with the 
cultivator when the corn is small for fear 
of covering it up, which will make it 
necessary for him to stop and uncover 
the corn. 

Corn which is two or more inches high 
looks as if the harrow is killing it and 
bears this bedraggled looking appear- 
ance for a day or two, after the harrow- 
ing is done. In the course of a week or 
ten days, however, it shows an improve- 
ment over the corn which has not been 
harrowed and usually at husking time 
the difference is very marked. Many a 
man is scared out and gives up the job 
when he sees a number of stalks up- 
rooted and the bedraggled appearance 
of the field thruout as a result of his har- 
rowing. After he does this once and 
•notes the appearance at the time that 
L corn is in tassel and therefore he seldom 

In- 
cidentally, I might say in passing that, 
potatoes may and should be handled in 
exactly the same way in cultivating with 
the harrow or weeder. 

Where wild oats are the weeds to be 
contended with, some will spring up in 
the hills of corn with the best cultivation 
and with the harrowing which I have 
described. They are not numerous but 
are enough to leave a large amount of 
seed for the following season. These 
can be pulled rather readily however, 
and should be removed by hand-pulling 
before they are far enough advanced to 
ripen seed from the sap which remains 
in the stem when they are uprooted. 

The corn grower should constantly 
bear in mind that while growing his corn, 
he is preparing for future wheat and 
other small grain crops. That he is re- 
ducing the weeds in his soil for a num- 
ber of years to come. That the easiest 
way to destroy a weed is to coax the 
seed to sprout and then uproot it while 
it is young. Unsprouted weed seed is 
there as a menace to any crop which is 
put into the land. Each harrowing and 
cultivation which follows it tends to 
warm up the soil, give the weed seeds an 
encouraging seed bed and incidentally 
uproots and shakes out the weeds for the 
sun to dry that isif they have started since 
the last cultivation. 


With these points in mind and the 
further fact that a loose covering of soil 
will prevent water from evaporating 
from the soil, the corn grower can pro- 
ceed to do effective work with the har- 
row and the cultivator. Even when the 
rain does not fail to destroy the soil 
mulch by running it together, the con- 
stant rising of water from below will 
gradually destroy the mulch without 
the aid of the rain, and the corn grower 
should stir the ground by cultivation 
once a week, even if rain d^fcs not fall. 


A BOY’S TRAINING 


Has any mother suggested, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, that after a bov reaches 
ten years of age he should be thrown as 
much as is practically possible with men ? 
My owr son is an example. His moth- 
er’s training of child and infant vjas 
ideal. As he grew he came gradually 
under my influence, with his mother’s 
hearty-co-operation. In no way an 
extraordinary boy, perfect in health, 
beautifully formed physically, and nor- 
mally bright and intelligent, of good 
standing at school, fond of books, and 
capable of climbing, running, and play- 
ing on an equality with other children of 
similar age, he offered good material for 
training. 

At nine years of age I taught him to 
swim, and now, not twelve, he is quite 
capable of taking care of himself in any 
depth of water, and in any reasonable 
current. At ten he could handle a canoe 
nicely, and is learning to sail, tho not 
yet strong enough to manage a boat. I 
have trained him to the uses and dan- 
gers of firearms, and in the shooting-field 
he’s a better and far safer pair gun than 
many men who have shot with me, and 
he can be relied upon for at least a bird 
or two, with a light-weight shotgun, 
which he can use without exhaustion. 
He is one of several young boys who are 
made quite as welcome as their fathers 
at shooting parties, and has been taught 
to care for his own kit and bag, to sleep 
on the ground, build a fire, and boil 
coffee. With rifle or small pistol he can 
usually hit a twelve-inch target at 
fifty yards. The same conditions apply 
to fishing, including care and carriage 
of tackle, baiting, hooking, landing, 
and cleaning of fish. Of course the 



F* M f\\B TO EARN Youi cliuice ot 150 
L fl V V premiums for selling our Kay stone 
rUil I Easy-to-Thread Boat Quality 
1 GOLD EYE NEEDLES at 5c. a 

package. With every two packages we give FREE 
Silvor Aluminum Thimble. Send name and 
address. We send, postpaid, 24 needle packages 
and 12 thimbles with LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. 
When sold semi ns $1.20 and receive premium en- 
titled to, selected from premium list, lixtra pres- 
ent FREE if ordered today. Address 

Keystone Novelty Co., Box 71b Greenville, Pa. 
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boy cannot ride well, as his legs are too 
short to get a knee grip — but he can stay 
on a horse at trot or canter. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS IN THE DAYS OF 
MADISON 


There was a pleasing imitation of the 
costumes of the classic Greek age and the 
gowns; which were cut low in the neck 
with a muslin ruff behind the head, hung 
in graceful, natural folds. Tight lacing 
was not in vogue, and the lines of the 
waist were not important to a lady wear- 
ing the “round gown,” for it was gath- 
ered loosely only a short distance below 
the shoulders. The gloves came up to 
the elbows, and the slippers of kid or 
silk barely covered the toes and had no 
heels. In England at this time a fine 
lady when she went to court wore an 
enormous dress puffed out with hun- 
dreds of flounces and frills; but there 
were no especial costumes prescribed 
or worn for the White House. The 
skirts of the older women trailed upon 
the ground, but there were no real 
trains as we understand them, and the 
girls wore skirts which barely reached 
to their ankles. 

The costumes of many of the men lent 
color to the scene. Altho the President 
himself wore a black suit with black 
silk stockings, others had light blue or 
green coats, garnished with large gilt or 
pearl buttons, the long narrow tails 
reaching down to their calves. Panta- 
loons were coming into general use, but 
were not as yet permitted for evening 
wear, and buff-colored or drab small- 
clothes were worn with white silk stock- 
ings. It was about the time that Beau 
Brummel introduced starch into all the 
neck-cloths of Europe, and many gentle- 
men in America obeyed his edict. The 
ends of their shirt collars stuck up over 
their chins and reached to their ears. 
Some of them wore what they called 
“pudding cravats, “ which were designed 
to puff out the chest and make it look 
deep; and all had fine cambric shirt- 
frills. They wore patent-leather pumps 
or low shoes with buckles, boots being 
forbidden for the evening, because the 
blacking came off when it came in con- 
tact with ladies’ dresses. Some of the 
older men had their hair powdered, 
combed back and gathered in a queue 
behind, but the style was going out, and 
the younger men wore it cut and parted 
at the side, while a few fops had it in 
curls over the head. 

The snuff-box was in use, and Mrs. 
Madison carried one made of lava, but 
after her young friend Henry Clay came 
to Washington she took her snuff from 
his box, when he was at her receptions, 
not qnly as a mark of her favor, but be- 
cause he always carried a fine brand of 
rappee. — Gaillard Hunt, in Harper’s 
Magazine for June. 


COST OF LIVING 

“I believe the solution of the cost 
of living problem lies in good hands,” 
says Secretary of Agriculture Wilson. 
“The farmers are awake and no country 
is in danger when this is the case. 

“The government is straining every 
effort to improve the soil and is ac- 
complishing wonderful things, but there 
remains other things to be done. 


“We are forgetting the old home 
economics. We buy too much in pa- 
per bags, forgetting the sacks and bar- 
rels. One of the best things I could 
recommend to you would be the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the 
economics of the home. Rice, sold at 
wholesale in Louisiana at 2 cents a 
pound, cost 8 cents a pound in the 
north in a paper bag. 
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NortH DaKota grown seed. Send 
for catalog 

pure: velvet chaff wheat 
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Great Big 
BaKed Potatoes! 

They’re a feature of the Northern Pacific’s Dining Car service. 
They weigh at least two pounds apiece. They are fine ! So is 
the service in general. Tender meats; good fish; eggs from 
our own poultry farm; bread, cakes, pies and ice cream made 
at our own bakeries in Seattle and St. Paul; Washington 
creamery butter; milk in individual bottles; whipped cream 
for coffee. 

All prepared by expert chefs and served by experienced waiters — 
a corps of Dining Car Instructors is maintained to keep the 
service *,up to the handle.” 

Northern Pacific Ry 

Provides service that sets the pace — not only in its Dining 
Cars, but all the way through. 

Several electric-lighted trains East and West 
every day. Low Summer Tourist Fares. 

Let me help you plan your trip. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL 



The Scenic Highway 
through the 
Land of Fortune 
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“THE RAMRODDERS” 

Three things stand out conspicuously 
in “The Ramrodders,” the new novel by 
Holman Day, just published hy the 
Harper’s. These are the spirit of youth 
in love and in affairs, the spirit of ma- 
chine politics pointing backward instead 
of forward, and the spirit of bubbling 
American humor winning victories 
where battles would not. The story 
opens in a town in Maine. The chair- 
man of the State Committee, looking in 
to see a “perfectly managed” election, 
finds rebellion against the local boss, 
Thelismer Thornton, an embodiment of 
dry Yankee humor, who proposes to 
name for the Legislature his grandson. 
The latter’s revolt against the plan is re- 
inforced by the heroine, a girl of the - 
woods. There is political unrest thru- 
out the State — divisions over “deals” 
and spoils and the pretended enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. The 
party is in danger. Thornton rises to 
the occasion and re-enlists old General 
Way mouth, a Civil War veteran and 
former Governor. 

Young Thornton discovers that his 
playmate, Clare Kavanagh, the girl of 
the woods, has grown to be a woman. 
But in the political battle which he en- 
ters he is thrown much with the woman 
of the world, Madelaine Presson, daugh- 
ter of the State chairman. Young 
Thornton pledges himself to General 
Wayrhouth, who stands for simple hon- 
esty. From a decision between Clare 
and Madelaine young Thornton is 
forced to turn to the State convention, 
the uproar and intrigue of politics. 
Here the story tears aside the disguises 
and pretences of politicians and shows 
men as they are and things as they hap- 
pen when the political game is played. 
After a series of exciting scenes, General 
Waymouth triumphs. But his nomina- 
tion is followed by apathy on the part of 
the “Black Plorse Cavalry” of the State 
and the Old Guard. Young Thornton 
has been drawn closer to Madelaine Pres- 
son. Her worldly wisdom and brillian- 
cy attract him, altho the thought of 
Clare is with him. Waymouth and 
Thelismer Thornton shake the State 
Committee from its sullen apathy and 
the General is elected. Young Thorn- 
ton, in the Legislature, is thrown still 
more with Madelaine. Clare has gone 
away to gain training for the world. 
The descent of the woman suffragists is 
one of the vivid pictures of a Legislature 
at work. 

The old Governor- is beset by the 
“ramrodders,” the extremists — on the 
side of prohibition and against it. 
Young Thornton has been tempted to, 
compromise. But he renews his alle- 
giance to the Governor, who secures 
legislation providing for the rigid en- 


forcement of the prohibitory law as it 
stands. The result is a cataclysm. 

Meantime, young Thornton’s affairs of 
the heart become complicated. He 
faces and punishes a lying scandal. He 
proves himself speaker and leader, and 
becomes a dominating figure on the side 
of law and might. His rugged old grand- 
father feels a pride which shines thru 
his hostility. Clare comes on the scene, 
and with young Thornton, finds a tender 
comprehension of life not possible alone. 
The outcome is the true romance. It is 
safe to say the searchlight has never 
been thrown more vividly on the inner 
life of those who make and mar the laws. 
It is a story of the realities now before 
Americans thruout the country. 

“The Ramrodders” is also a revela- 
tion of Mr. Day’s mastery of native 


American humor. There has been 
nothing more quaint and incisive than 
the dry wit of Thelismer Thornton. 
His sayings and stories are the kind 
that pass into proverbs and familiar 
quotations. After all, it is the local 
character -and humor blossoming from 
the soil which have been most distinc- 
tive in American fiction. 


HOW TO MAKE A FIRELESS COOKER 



Miss Jessie M. Hoover, Professor of Home 
Economics 


Articles which require long slow cook- 
ing are successfully cooked in the fireless 
cooker. Rice, oatmeal, corn meal 
mush, graham mush, boiled meat, 
stewed onions, cabbage, soup bones, 


M OST fathers and mothers pay the 
price for first-class instruction 
in music, and get worse than none. 

Their indolence in looking into the matter be- 
forehand is one of the reasons why there are 
so many poor teachers. 

There are a lot of parents who think 
that one teacher is as good as another. 
The deciding point is price, forgetting, if they ever 
knew, that low prices and poor teaching, the two 
go together. 

The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory of Music has a 
home study course that is so far ahead of any oth- 
er method that there is no comparison, time, cost, and 
results considered; your child would get farther, the 
instruction would cost less, the time would be shorter, the re- 
sults certain. 

We pay your tuition in the Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music in exchange for a few hours’ work among your rela- 
tives and friends. 

Send for particulars! Fill out coupon and mail today. 

The Peoples University 

P. 0. Box 1079, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
cut here 

THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 

P. O. Box 1079, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, full information about your Courses 
in Music. 

My Purpose , 

Name 

St. & No ! 

City v . State 
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beans, macaroni, tapioca, chickens (no 
longer young) tough beef, hams, and in 
fact anything requiring much time. 
Remember, the cooker does not gener- 
ate heat, it only retains heat already 
generated; therefore, the food must be 
thoroly heated before being placed in the 
cooker, and in case the cooker is opened 
before the food is done it will be neces- 
sary to remove the kettle and reheat the 
food. 

Space will not permit of a full time 
table, but office it to say that the food 
must be thoroly heated to the center be- 
fore it is placed in the cooker. With 
oatmeal, 3 minutes boiling is suffi- 
cient; beef requires 30 minutes for 
4 pounds. The time required in the 
cooker is about two and one-half times 
as much as is required for cooking on the 
stove. 

Rolled Oats. — Take one cupful rolled 
oats to two cupfuls boiling water, one- 
half teaspoonful salt. Let the mixture 
boil for three minutes. Cover tightly 
with lid and place in fireless cooker. If 
prepared at night it will be ready for 
breakfast next morning, and it will 
be steaming hot. If only a small 
quantity is desired, it will be much more 
difficult to maintain the high temper- 
ature of the food, in which case a small 
cooking utensil containing the cereal can 
be immersed in boiling hot water; this 
will give the desired volume. The two 
utensils are covered closely and set into 
the cooker over night. 

To Cook Meat. — Sear over the out- 
side, then add boiling water and boil for 
15 to 30 minutes or more, according to 
the quantity. Four pounds of meat will 
require about 30 minutes. 

The Insulated Oven 

Heat the soapstones or iron plates un- 
til they sizz like flat iron for ironing, or 
until they arc from 360 degrees F. to 
400 degrees F. Place one heater on 
lower grate of the oven and the other on 
the upper grate, place the article to be 
heated between. The heaters should be 
as close to each other as conditions will 
permit. 

Prepare bread, angel cake, meat, etc., 
in the usual way and place in this baker. 
The result will be a uniformly brown 
crust and moist crumb. This, like the 
cooker, should be used when much time 
is required. Unlike the cooker, the raw 
food is placed in the oven cold, and the 
time for baking is very little longer than 
by the usual method. 

The question is often asked, Does it 
pay to bake biscuits by this method? 
In my opinion it does not pay. But 
when you are needing your oven for a 
longer period than 30 minutes, then 
much fuel and heat is saved. In the 
A. C. Extension for April. 


A recent investigation by medical 
authorities shows that of 2,169 school 


children under observation, only 6 
claimed to eat no breakfast. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the children ate bread, 
35 per cent a cereal, 40 per cent eggs, 
and 18 per cent cakes, and 58 per cent 
drank coffee, 15 per cent milk, 11 per 
cent cocoa, and 1 1 per cent tea. The in- 
ference is drawn that poverty is not the 
real reason why children go breakfast- 
less to school. The real cause is the bad 
hygienic conditions of the home and the 
capricious appetite in the morning. 


A GOOD “ROAD AGENT” 


How he stumped a Missouri county in 
favor of “rock roads” is told by Charles 
Dillon in the issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for April 9th. “In the county to which 
I had been assigned,” he writes, “the 
people rear back and strike out with all 
their feet at once and froth at the mouth 
at the mention of bonds, taxes, and 
automobiles. Also they suspect you of 
trying to get their signatures to a mort- 
gage for a lightning-rod or a washing- 
machine, or they fear that you intend 
to ask them to renew their subscription 
to the paper.” After one or two un- 
happy discussions, every man he hailed 
knew all about him and had his answer 


. Alfalfa 

L. R. Waldron, Dickinson, N. D. 

The legislature of 1904-1905 made a 
provision whereby the Dickinson Sub- 
experiment station was established. 
The early years of a station are neces- 
sarily rather barren but we believe that 
the results secured during the first five 
years, with regard to alfalfa alone, will 
more than pay the total expenses of the 
station to date, when they have become 
applied to the agriculture of North Da- 
kota. The results with alfalfa have 
more than a local application. They 
may be applied to farming conditions 
over the entire northern United States, 
east of the Rockies. It will take several 
years for the results to be put into prac- 
tice but eventually this will be done. 

But while the results already secured 
with alfalfa promise so much, the ex- 
perimental work with alfalfa has scarce- 
ly begun. The work for the next 
four or five years .ought to be of even 
greater benefit than the work of the 
past has been. We are becoming 
squared to our work and we are be- 


ready. “If I encountered a farmer on 
the road, he drove by as if he had been 
sent for a doctor. One man told me I 
resembled the county assessor, and it 
was weeks — after I had seen that official 
— before I knew what a body blow I had 
been dealt.” 


BE READY TO CURE HORSE AILMENTS 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure is now and for 
a long series of years has been a stand- 
ard horse remedy. It can hardly be 
too strongly recommended. 

In this connection, we want to com- 
mend to our readers an excellent little 
book called “A Treatise on the Horse 
and His Diseases.” This book and 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure ought always go 
together. The book is a wonderful 
little compendium of horse knowledge. 
It gives symptoms, describes diseases, 
suggests proper treatment. In very 
many cases Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the 
only remedy needed. The book can be 
had free at the drug store where Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure is sold or it may be 
secured by writing to the B. J. Kendall 
Company at Enosburg Falls, Vermont, 
if you enclose a two-cent stamp to pay 
the postage. 


ginning to see the nature of some of the 
alfalfa problems that lie before us for 
solution. In many things regarding 
this remarkable plant, the farmers of 
North Dakota may draw upon the ex- 
periences of the farmers of other states 
but in other respects the problems of the 
two Dakotas are unique and must be 
given a solution of their own. 


GRIMM ALFALFA IS HARDY 


This station is thoroly convinced 
at the present time of the practicability 
of growing alfalfa over comparatively 
large areas of North Dakota. A few 
general principles must be followed and 
success will generally result. The most 
important thing that we have learned 
at Dickinson is the kind of alfalfa that 
may be depended upon. Alfalfa is a 
long-lived perennial and is more or less 
hardy. If we were unable to find a 
hardy alfalfa for this state, then we 
might as well cease to talk about the 
plant for it would be idle to expect that 
farmers would continue to have an in- 
terest in a crop that was continually 
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Seeds, Trees and Gardens 

C. B. Waldron, N. D. A. C., Editor. 
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suffering from severe winter-killing. 
The Grimm alfalfa is so hardy that we 
may rest assured that it may be suc- 
cessfully grown in North Dakota. If 
hardiness is assured, then about the 
only other point that need cause concern 
is the ability of alfalfa to make paying 
crops with the normal rainfall in 
North Dakota. It may be said regard- 
ing this point that any accurate knowl- 
edge is almost entirely lacking. We 
do know, however, that alfalfa is a 
drought resistant plant and we know 
also that farmers are growing crops 
successfully in North Dakota that are 
not more drought resistant than alfalfa. 
The supposition is then that the lack of 
water in this state is not going to be 
the prohibiting factor. 


ALFALFA CULTIVATION BESET 
WITH DIFFICULTIES 


Lawn mixtures, and Kentucky Blue 
Grass which contain admixtures of Can- 
ada Blue Grass are very liable to contain 
the seeds of Canada Thistle. Alsike 
Clover and White Clover seeds seem to 
be the chief source of distributing Field 
Sorrel and Catchfly. Indeed, almost 
any sort of small seed that can be raked 
up off of the ground is liable to be in al- 
sike. The Field Sorfel is one of the 
most destructive types of weeds in light 


or sandy soils. No farmer or dealer 
should buy or sow any one of these 
kinds of seed without a very careful in- 
spection. 

Millet and flax are the chief distribu- 
tors of Field Mustard, Hare's-ear Mus- 
tard, French Weed and False Flax. 
Red Clover is a great distributor of 
Buckhorn, Ribbed Plantain, Lance- 
leaved Plantain or so-called Ribbed 
Grass. Alfalfa seed appears to be the 


JACK PINE PLANTATION 

(Pinus divaricata) 

This photo shows part of the experimental plantation designed 
and established by B. E. Fernow when chief of the Forestry Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Many different species were 
planted, but Jack Pine did best of all. 


While the outlook for the cultivation 
of alfalfa in North Dakota is excellent, 
yet it must not be forgotten that there 
are certain difficulties to be overcome 
of no small moment. As stated pre- 
viously, it is the Grimm alfalfa that 
the farmers of the Dakotas must depend 
upon as that is practically the only 
alfalfa available that is hardy enough 
for our conditions. There are probably 
not more than 5,000 acres of Grimm 
alfalfa being grown at the present time. 
It is from this small acreage that we 
must look too for the seed to increase our 
sowings. If a considerable portion of 
this acreage and of succeeding acreages 
were devoted to seed production, then 
the comparatively large acreage could be 
sown to Grimm alfalfa each year. As 
a matte/ of fact, much of the crop will 
be devoted to hay production and the 
sources of seed will thus be cut off. It 
is scarcely putting it too strongly to say 
that it is a public duty that the Grimm 
alfalfa be increased as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Any one having Grimm alfalfa 
becomes a public benefactor in devoting 
the acreage to seed production. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOME OF THE BAD WEED 
SEEDS 

By Henry L. Bolley, A. C., N. D. 

To the Farmers and Seed Dealers of the 
State of North Dakota: 

The examinations at the Seed Control 
Laboratory and the inspections made in 
the field are giving some very interesting 
information as to one origin of the worst 
weed seeds which affect agriculture. 
The following notes will be of interest to 
you: 

Very many of the Brome Grass seed 
samples which we have been able to 
examine contain high percentages of 
Quack-grass seed. Slender Wheat-grass 
seed is also a source of distribution of 
Quack-grass seed. Canada Blue Brass, 
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This plantation is on very sandy land, where the sand drifts 
when sod is broken. The plants, when set, were seedlings about 
ten inches high, They were supplied by 

H. B. AYERS, of Kimberly, Minn., 

who now has a nursery devoted exclusively to the propagation of 
Jack Pine for prairie planting. 
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chief distributor of Dodder and Sweet 
Clover. Timothy seed seems to be a 
great carrier of Tumbling Mustard, 
French Weed, and especially Pepper 
Grass. 

With regard to the Quack-grass in 
the Brome Grass, some of the wholesale 
seedsmen are informing the local pur- 
chasers that there is no Brome Grass 
seed to be had that does not contain 
Quack-grass. Some simply inform the 
intended purchaser that they have a 
good quality of Brome Grass seed but 
that it daliS not comply with the North 
Dakota law. In these cases it is a good 
thing to remember that not all the farms 
in North Dakota and Minnesota as yet 
raise Quack-grass, and so you have 
reasonable right to doubt the statement 
that there is no Brome Brass seed free 
from Quack-grass seed. If a seedsmen 
tells you that his seed does not fit the 
North Dakota law it is worth looking in- 
to carefully before purchase. I think 
you will agree with me that there is no 
“good” seed of any kind which contains 
Canada Thistle, Sow-thistle, Dodder or 
Quack-grass, and that it is better not to 
sow any Brome Grass seed or sell any 
Brome Grass seed if it must carry with it 
the seeds of Quack-grass. 

The Seed Laboratory only has a 
chance to examine a small package of 
seed, always less than a pound and usu- 
ally but a few ounces. If in a few 
ounces of Brome Grass seed we find even 
two or three Quack-gra'ss seeds what will 
you as a purchaser distribute per acre 
with each 16 or 20 pounds of Brome 
Grass? This is the question for you to 
have in mind. My advice is: Do not 
let anyone deceive you by telling you 
that the seed is good but does not com- 
ply with the North Dakota law. 

Many farmers wonder why we ask 
them to take the sample of seed from 
the closed bag in the presence of a wit- 
ness, both persons signing a statement 
that it is a fair sample of the seed pur- 
chased. The reader will understand 
why when I say that this is a good legal 
procedure and fair to all persons con- 
cerned. Samples taken in the manner 
indicated are better evidences than ones 
less carefully taken. Furthermore we 
must publish our results on such ex- 
amination and we cannot do so on in- 
sufficient data. 

If the farmers and small seed dealers 
of the state wish to help hold all seeds- 
men on their merits they will not neglect 
to give us the full information asked for 
when sending in samples. It is but fair 
• to themselves and to the men or firms 
who sell the seed. 

On an average the corn which we are 
receiving at the Laboratory does very 
poorly in germination. If you want us 
to help you send in the corn samples 
now. Do not send less than two to four 
hundred grains. 
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ENTERPRISE” 


BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 

Just the mill for fanners, poultrymen and all who keep poultry. 
Cracked grain, ground bone and shell is the proper food to feed to 
iucrease the egg production, and with one of these mills you can 
turn grain and waste materials into food for your poultry. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Mill is thoroughly reliable. Runs easily, is strong, 
durable and doesn’t get out of order. Look for the name “ENTERPRISE’* 
on the machine you buy. Mill shown in cut weighs 60 lbs. Grinds DRY bones. 
Oyster, and other shells. Capacity IX bushels of corn per hour. 

Illustrated catalogue free. Our famous recipe book, the 
“ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER , ” sent anywhere for he in stamps. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO., Dept. 47 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KILLING DANDELIONS BY THE USE OF 
IRON SULPHATE 


P. O. Longyear, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins 


In order to determine the effective- 
ness of iron sulphate in ridding lawns 
of the dandelion pest, the writer 
conducted the following experiments 
during the past summer: A piece of 

old lawn, in which the dandelions 
were uniform and so thick as to near- 
ly hide the soil, was selected, on the 
Colorado Agricultural College grounds. 
This was laid off into sma ; ll plats of 
equal size and treated as follows, using 
commercial sulphate of - iron or “cop- 
peras,” dissolved in waiter and applied 
with a bucket spray p,ump so as thoroly 
to wet the foliage of every plant : 
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The first spray on Plats I and II 
caused the dandelion leaves to turn 
black and die; but new leaves were 


pushed out from the strongest and 
oldest plants in a few days. The 
grass was also somewhat blackened 
at first and thruout the experiment 
the color was a . darker green than 
that on untreated areas. By the first of 
October all dandelions had completely 
disappeared from Plat I, while only 
two or three were to be found on Plat II. 
It is evident that a 15% solution should 
be practically as effective as the 20 per 
cent for this purpose, and that three ap- 
plications, the first as soon as the 
plants are in full leaf in the spring; 
the second in about three weeks, and 
the last in midsummer, should prove 
effective in controlling this pest. Al- 
tho the grass was very thin on the 
areas treated it soon began to thicken 
and by October 1st formed a fairly 
close sod. Nearly all the white clover 
was killed by the two strongestsolutions. 
This could be replaced quite readily, 
however, by scattering a little seed over 
the soil after the lass treatment, keep- 
ring the lawn well watered for a week or 
two. In treating lawns bordered by 
stone or cement walks care should be 
taken to keep the solution from wetting 
them, ak it produces rather permanent 
yellowish stain. 


REST 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 

Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one’s sphere. 

’Tis the brooklet’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean 
After this life. 

’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best, 

’Tis onward, unswerving, 

And this is true rest. 

— Goethe. 


Co-operative Creamery or Canning 

Faptnri / 1 ^ you Relieve them and want one 
rdulUIji" y Qur community, correspond 

with us. Our proposition will be profitable to 
you. State Agencies everywhere. 

O. PRESSPRICH, 103 Park Avenue, H.Y 
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Don’t Buy a Doped Horse 

and don’t let yourself be swindled by a 
crooked horse dealer on any of the score 

of tricks he has up his sleeve. 

The “gyp” is abroad in the land. Every day 
buyers of horses are shamefully fleeced. DON’T 
BE ONE OF THE VICTIMS. Learn how to 
protect yourself in buying, selling or trading. Get 
the sensational new book 

“Horse Secrets” 

by Dr. A. S. Alexander, and make yourself horse-wise 
and crook-proof. 

Learn how “ bishoping ” is done — how a “ heaver ” 
is “shut” — a roarer “plugged” — how lameness, spavins, 
and sweeny are temporarily hidden — the “burglar” dodge 
— the horsehair trick — cocaine af.d gasoline doping — the 
ginger trick — the loose shoe t*ick — in short how to beat 
ALL the games of crooked auctioneers and dealers. 

It is all in the Horse Secrets ” book, and if you ever buy or sell a 
horse you need just this knowledge to protect yourself from being swindled. 

Read Our Remarkable Offer Below 

A WORD ABOUT THE FARM JOURNAL : This is the foremost farm and home monthly in the world ; 

33 years old ; 650,000 subscribers from Maine to California. Cheerful, quaint, clever, intensely practical, well 
printed and illustrated. Is for everybody, town, village, suburbs, or country; men, women, boys, girls,— the 
whole family; absolutely clean and pure; 24 to 60 pages monthly. We recommend it absolutely to every reader 
of this paper; you will find it unlike any other in the world. 

OUR OFFER: j [ All 3 for $1.00 

( N. D. Farmer 2 years ) 

(We cannot sell “Horse Secrets” by itself — only in the combination.) 
SEND OR BRING YOUR ORDER TO 


NortH DaKota Farmer, 


Lisbon, N. D. 


For the Farmer’s Wife 

1 Pair Buttonhole Scissors 
1 Pair Embroidery Scissors 


1 Pair 8-in. Shears 

(Self-Sharpening) 


You may substitute this set of scissors for the awl offered on Page 2 as a pre- 
mium for a two-year subscription. NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, Lisbon, N. D. 


pLRRO 

The World’s Standard 
2 -Cycle Motor 

For Marine and Stationary 
Purpo^es^ 


The Simplest, Best Con- 
structed Engine on the 
Market. Received Gold 
Medal at Recent Seattle 
^Exposition. 



Send for descriptive literature to 

CROCKER BROTHERS 

LISBON, N. D. 


60 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


trade marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly conlklentlal. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. 


Largest clr- 
Terms, 93 a 


dilation of any scientific journal. 

year; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broad * a >'- New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St„ Washington, D. C. 





Buckbee-Mears Company 

DESIGNERS - ENGRAVERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
365 Minnesota Street 

ST. PAUL, - MINN. 
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Precious Metals Ground in 
Linseed Oil 

v 

T HAT'S what Horse Shoe Brand 
House Paint is: every gallon of it 
is strictly pure lead and zinc 
ground in strictly pure linseed oil. 

It’s a fact ; and when your house puts on a coat 
of Mound City House Paint it fronts the world, 
so to speak, in cream, or gray, or tan, or white 
armor plate. 

Strictly pure zinc makes up what lead lacks: strengthens 
where lead is weak — is harder — whiter — more clear — and 
beautiful. *, 

1 

White lead is just what its name implies, metal — soft 
metal, of great covering power. 

Strictly pure linseed oil is the liquid that binds these 
natural partners together. 

Zinc takes more oil to the pound than lead, and, because 
“oil is the life of paint” lead plus zinc makes the best paint 
known. 

Baser metals are sometimes used in paints, but their value is 
unproved — and unless you are willing to lend your two or three- 
thousand-dollar house as a subject for experiment — better keep on the 
safe side and buy Mound City Horse Shoe Brand House Paint, which is 
made of really precious metals, in right proportions, and rightly ground 
in pure aged linseed oil. 

Mound City Paint & Color Co. 

Good Makers of Good Paints 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


NORRIS B. GREGG, Pres. 


WM. H. GREGG, JR.. Vice-Pres. 


E. H. DYER, Sec 




